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The Condemnation of Anglhcan Orders. 


———_>—__- 


THE HOLy SEE has at last pronounced on the vexed question 
of Anglican Orders, and in a manner which must for ever 
terminate all doubt as to the attitude of the Church in. their 
regard. “We pronounce and declare,” writes Pope Leo XIII, 
“that Ordinations carried out according to the Anglican rite, 
have been and are absolutely null and utterly void.” 

The period at which the supremely important document 
conveying this verdict has been issued, makes it impossible for 
us to speak of it at present in any detail. Neither is this 
necessary. The subject has recently been much before the 
world, and has been the theme of elaborate discussions, in 
which THE MONTH has taken its share, and we cannot but 
remark that the grounds of the decision now arrived at are 
precisely those which have always appeared to us the most 
obviously irrefragable. All that we can now do is to offer a 
few observations upon the salient features of what must be an 
epoch-making pronouncement. 

In the first place, we cordially welcome the closure of a 
long controversy, which could never have had any other termi- 
nation, and which, while it continued, could but awaken delusive 
hopes and confuse the real issues at stake between our separated 
brethren and ourselves. That no other judgment could be come 
to than that now officially promulgated has from the beginning 
been the undoubting conviction of Catholics in this country, 
who, being practically acquainted with the matter, were in a 
position to form a sound opinion upon it. Moreover, as His 
Holiness observes, the point has already been virtually decided 
by his predecessors, and that so unambiguously that, as he 
declares, insufficient information as to facts and documents 
appears alone to explain how it has come about that the oppo- 
site view has been recently advocated by a small handful of 
Catholics, who, he adds, are chiefly non-English. 
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Turning to the Bull Afostolice Cure itself, readers cannot 
fail to note the temperate and judicial tone which marks it, in 
common with other documents from the same pen. There is 
nothing in it of the advocate or the special-pleader, and the line 
of reasoning upon which its verdict is based is clear and broad. 
We hear nothing of that antiquarian argument, which Cardinal 
Newman declared to be dreary, and which from its nature 
threatened to be interminable. The Edwardine Ordinal, says 
Leo XIII., cannot suffice for the making of a priest or bishop, 
for, not only does it contain no words implying the bestowal of 
the prtestly character, but this deficiency was the result of a 
deliberate determination to eliminate whatever implied the 
notion of a priesthood. Moreover, the men who used this 
Ordinal in the time of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, manifestly 
not only did not intend to confer a sacrament, but intended not 
to confer one; and accordingly “not only is the necessary 
intention wanting to the sacrament, but the intention is adverse 
to and destructive of the sacrament.” Neither does it avail to 
urge that the Ordinal was amended under Charles II. The 
line of succession once broken could not thus be repaired after 
the lapse of a century; while, at the same time, the very fact 
that such emendation was attempted, “rather shows that the 
Anglicans themselves perceived the first form to be defective 
and inadequate.” 

Such, in brief outline, is the argument upon which the Papal 
decision rests, and that decision, as we have said, is final and 
absolute. So far as Rome is concerned, the question is closed 
for ever. 

It is natural that such a termination should be gratifying to 
us, for it shows that we have not been mistaken as to the 
character of the evidence, and have not misinterpreted the per- 
sistent action of the Church in the past. We trust, however, that 
none will imagine our feeling to be one of triumph or exultation 
over the disappointment which the decision must undoubtedly 
occasion to many of our Anglican friends. The question is 
one of the paramount claims of truth, not of any party 
advantage. Had the matter been one in which concession 
were possible, we might well have desired to give up something 
for the sake of peace. But we cannot barter truth for expe- 
diency: the only possible course when she is concerned is to 
make her claims as clear as the evidences permit, in order that 
they may the more unhesitatingly be recognized as the sole 
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lawful rule of conduct. So plain and obvious is this to Catholic 
instincts, that our feeling is one of sheer bewilderment, when, as 
in conspicuous examples recently afforded us, we find earnest 
men gravely suggesting that a settlement of the long discussion 
should be sought in considerations, not of doctrinal truth, but of 
ecclesiastical policy, and that the Supreme Pontiff should with- 
hold his verdict, or modify it, in order to spare the feelings of 
those whom it might offend, and to attract their hearts by such 
a sign of his benevolence. It is not easy to understand the 
state of mind to which such a suggestion can commend itself. 
The position and the prerogatives which the Catholic Church 
ascribes to her Chief Pastor, rest wholly on the assumption that 
he is but the steward of his Master’s houschold, that the things 
entrusted to his keeping are not his own, nor to be disposed of 
for his own ends. He that makes use of the trust committed 
to him, not for his lord’s emolument, but to secure friendship 
for himself, as we know on Divine authority, is an unrighteous 
steward ; ner can we conceive it as possible that peace could be 
secured by dereliction of duty, or that souls could be won by 
sacrifice of principle. 

Nevertheless, trenchant and unfaltering as is the judgment 
now pronounced, we can have no fear that those who study it 
will misinterpret the motives which have dictated it. The two 
Encyclicals recently promulgated have been universally recog- 
nized as breathing the truest spirit of charity and good-will. As 
to the question of Anglican Orders in particular, it is notorious 
that to those who approached him on their behalf, His Holiness 
has exhibited the utmost friendliness and fairness, as has been 
cordially acknowledged by various advocates of the Anglican 
cause. Moreover, with a full sense of his own responsibility, 
and the obligation which lies upon him of employing every 
means within his power to arrive at a right conclusion, the Pope, 
as he is careful to explain, has caused to be instituted a full, 
deliberate, and searching inquiry into all evidence and argu- 
ments which can have any bearing on the case, and has been 
especially careful that the commission charged with this investi- 
gation should include the ablest advocates on both sides of the 
question. If in conclusion he has now spoken clearly and 
decisively, it is because he feels it to be his imperative duty, 
knowing, as he does, that along with Apostolic prerogatives he 
inherits the Apostolic obligation of delivering the message 
entrusted to him—* For if I preach the Gospel, it is no glory to 
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me ; for a necessity lieth upon me; for woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” 

But with the tone of authority is mingled that of fatherly 
affection so conspicuous in other utterances of His Holiness, 
and the trust is fervently expressed that the very shattering of 
false and_delusive hopes may operate to lead men of good-will 
into the one fold where alone they can find peace and security. 
“Tt remains for Us to say, that even as We have entered upon 
the elucidation of this grave question in the name and in the 
love of the Great Shepherd, in the same We appeal to those 
who, desire and seek with a sincere heart the possession of a 
Hierarchy and of Orders. Perchance until now, aiming at the 
greater perfection of Christian virtue, and searching more and 
more devoutly the Divine Scriptures, and redoubling the fervour 
of their prayers, they have, nevertheless, hesitated in doubt and 
anxiety to follow the voice of Christ, which so long has 
interiorly admonished them. Now they see clearly whither He 
in His goodness, invites them and wills them to come.... 
May the God of Peace, the God of all consolation, in His 
infinite tenderness, enrich and fill with all these blessings those 
who truly yearn for them.” 

That an utterance so truly Apostolic may not be lost upon 
that “noble English nation,” which, as the aged Pontiff touch- 
ingly declares, has had so much share of the solicitude to which 
his high office compels him, must be the earnest hope and 
prayer of every Catholic heart. 


















Blind Obedience and Enlightened Criticism. 


——~> 


THERE is no mental phenomenon at once so familiar and so 
extraordinary, as the spell which appears to be cast upon the 
non-Catholic mind when it comes in contact with the Church, 
or with anything which distinctively is hers. Not only do men 
usually conspicuous for shrewdness and perspicacity at once 
involve themselves in a mental fog of misconceptions and 
misapprehensions, they even seem to lose what Newton termed 
a competent faculty of thinking, ignoring their own canons of 
criticism, contradicting their first principles, and resting satisfied 
with methods of argument which in their normal mood they 
would sternly repudiate. It is daily made manifest that many 
fair-minded and serious thinkers, who would not knowingly 
wrong any one, see no harm, when Catholicity is concerned, 
in casting to the winds probability and possibility alike, and 
using words without weighing them or staying to inquire whether 
they contain a meaning which can commend itself to rational 
acceptance. 

Thus it is that we are constantly met with the assumption 
that we know nothing whatever about our own belief, that we - 
are quite in the dark as to the articles of faith which we have 
studied from childhood, and require to be enlightened by any 
outsider who chooses to ‘give them a little attention, to whom 
it is evident at a glance that, whatever we ourselves may 
suppose, we do in reality worship the crucifix, and adore the 
Virgin Mary, and believe that human power can forgive sin, 
and that the Pope cannot commit it; or, again, that we are 
so fatuous a race as to impose upon ourselves much that is 
unpleasant and irksome in this world, in order to commit 
ourselves helplessly to a system which, as conscience and 
common-sense plainly demonstrate, is of all systems the least 
likely to do us any good hereafter, and that those who make 
the heaviest sacrifices in the name of religion, most hopelessly 
cast away their chances of salvation; or, once more, that all 
is to be explained by the subtle and impalpable power of 
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ecclesiasticism,” although it is impossible to explain what this 
may be, or whence it could derive its supposed efficacy. At the 
same time, those who assume so superior a position, failing to 
grasp what to us is most simple and elementary, entangle 
themselves in a web of their own spinning, and impress us only 
with wonder that men of intelligence should run so much awry. 

A recent and typical example has suggested these obser- 
vations. There appeared lately in one of the monthly 
magazines, an article by a Jesuit Father on “The Training of 
a Jesuit.” This article attracted some attention, and elicited 
various comments, as was but natural, for the manner of life 
it described must have seemed strange indeed to the vast 
majority of readers. As might have been anticipated, to none 
of our contemporaries was the topic more congenial than to 
the Spectator, which treated it at some length and with much 
seriousness! The system of training described, it declared to 
be a bad system. Jesuits, it pronounced, are overtrained, and 
in consequence become, to a large degree, flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, and this it is “which has made them liable to the 
charge of being mechanical, formal, stony, and hard, in the 
matters of the spirit.” Of course, as to a matter of fact such 
as this, every one has a right to his own opinion, and we must 
suppose that so judicial a critic speaks from his own knowledge, 
and has satisfied himself by experience that things are as he 
says. It is otherwise when from facts he ascends to principles, 
and discusses the morality of that implicit obedience which 
Jesuits are taught to render to their Superiors. 

On this too he passes judgment, and finds it radically wrong. 
Father Clarke, the writer of the article in question, had explained 
that from his first admission the novice is taught to obey blindly 
and without question whatever orders are given him. He may 
have employments assigned to him of which he cannot under- 
stand the object and which seem to lead to no result ; he may be 
sorely tempted to think his Superior’s judgment at fault, and feel 
assured that he could himself arrange things far better. Never- 
theless, he must endeavour not only to perform his appointed 
part as well as he possibly can, but to silence his own judgment 
in the matter, and to regard the work allotted him as the best 
possible thing for him todo. At the same time, added Father 
Clarke, such obedience is limited to what is truly reasonable ; 
above all, no Superior has any power to command what in the 
slightest degree is wrong: to attempt to do so would be to 
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forfeit all authority : the subject would not only be justified in 
disobeying, but would be absolutely bound to do so. 

Such is the evidence as to the state of the case furnished 
by one who has for years practically experienced what he 
describes, and knows exactly how the system works. Of 
course, however, this presents itself as no difficulty to the critic, 
who proceeds unhesitatingly to demolish the system of which 
he disapproves. 

“ Surely,” he objects, “there is a contradiction here. If the 
Jesuit must abstain from mental criticism on an order, how can 
he possibly tell whether it is sinful or no? Is it sinful to lie? 
We presume all Jesuits would say it was. Suppose an order 
given by a Superior which involves the telling of a lie. In that 
case the subordinate Jesuit ought to disobey. But he cannot 
tell that the order involves falsehood unless he uses the faculty 
of mental criticism. But this he must not do. It is a vicious 
circle. You cannot avoid obeying sinful orders unless you 
. allow the critical faculty to work. Here is the danger of the 
obedience which is symbolized by the motto Perznde ac Cadaver. 
No man has a right to render that sort of obedience save to his 
own conscience.” 

What sort of obedience? That which the Jesuit under- 
stands himself to undertake? or that which the Sfectator assures 
him he has undertaken without understanding ? Is there not 
something rather ludicrous in the spectacle of an outsider 
solemnly prosing about the merits of a system with which he has 
no. practical acquaintance, and demonstrating to those whose 
life is spent in touch with it, that by chopping a little logic, and 
twisting words to an application they were expressly intended 
not to bear, it can be shown that Jesuits are quite ignorant of 
their own minds, and have fettered themselves with obligations 
which they explicitly repudiate ? 

Here in truth we are furnished with a prime example of the 
kind of argument which is made of words only, and it might 
seem that very little consideration should suffice to show that it 
can have no possible significance, unless we are dealing with 
beings who dwell somewhere beyond the pale of human intelli- 
gence, and of whose mental processes we know as little as of the 
blameless Hyperboreans. The Jesuit precept of obedience, as 
friends and enemies will alike admit, is imposed for a purpose, 
and one which it admirably serves, making of the Society a 
compact and disciplined force, fit to be used most effectively. 
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But suppose—since we are in the region of hypothesis—that a 
Superior should attempt to use his power in order to thwart that 
purpose, and were to command his subjects to disobey the 
General of the Order, or the Pope. Can any man in his senses 
imagine it to be intended that such an order should be obeyed ? 
Yet how could the subject decide without thinking ? The argu- 
ment we have listened to is just as valid in this case as in the 
other, and we might accordingly proceed to make sad reflections 
on the extreme folly and suicidal tendency of such a system, 
and to declare that no organization ought ever to prescribe 
“that.sort of obedience” if it wishes itself to be obeyed. 

But if in one case the critical faculty may, and must, be 
exercised, why not in another? If the obedience he might 
otherwise claim is to be refused to one man when he infringes 
on the superior rights of another, where is the difficulty in 
supposing that it may be refused to a man because of the 
paramount rights of God? And here is the key of the question, 
by neglect of which all the confusion is introduced. Criticism ° 
such as that we are considering, proceeds always on the tacit 
assumption that love of God, as a practical factor, may be left 
out of account ; that we have to deal with merely human ends 
and motives ; that when all is said, the real object of those who 
vow obedience is much the same as of those who form a political 
association, and that all they do is done for the purpose of 
securing the triumph of an ecclesiastical cause to which they 
have devoted themselves. If, however—to indulge once more in 
supposition—there be men who really hold God’s will for the 
supreme rule of conduct; who engage themselves to a life of 
obedience, in the hope of being able to do His will most 
perfectly; who are taught to scrutinize with what might be 
deemed excessive care every action they perform, in order to 
determine how far it has been conformable to His commands, 
and for whom the sanction most imperiously enforcing obedi- 
ence is the fear of sinning by being faithless to their vow,—is 
it a rational inference that, to avoid sin, they will do what 
conscience plainly declares to be sinful, committing moral 
suicide to save themselves from slaughter? If there be not 
men who take such a view of life, there is no such thing as 
religious life or religious obedience. If, on the other hand, such 
principles as the above are always living and active within the 
Church, then are all disquisitions and analyses proceeding on 
a contrary assumption but as so much beating of the air. 
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It would seem to be obvious, that though blind obedience 
is a potent factor for the efficiency of any disciplined body, 
senseless obedience can never be aught but destructive and 
calamitous to those who practise it, which no rational being 
ever does. We obey none the less blindly because we first 
freely accept the command as one which the Superior has 
a right to give, and then, shutting our eyes, so far as we can; 
to the difficulties and objections that present themselves, 
endeavour to act on the principle that he who gives the order 
is better qualified to form an opinion than ourselves. So 
plain is this, that if the disturbing element of Catholicism be 
eliminated, the question is found to offer no difficulties. Where 
shall we find obedience more blind and unquestioning than in 
the British navy? An admiral or a captain possesses and 
exercises authority more absolute than that of the Czar of 
Russia. Orders may be given which appear to subordinates 
unintelligible or perilous, yet they must be executed without 
demur. And, far from this being made a subject of reproach, 
it is freely acknowledged that, without this spirit of absolute 
submission to authority, the navy would not be the splendid 
service of which we are so proud. 

But instances are not wanting in which this very spirit of 
obedience appears to be directly responsible for frightful 
disasters. This was the case, for example, three years ago, in 
the loss of the Victoria. The admiral-in-chief, Sir George 
Tryon, commanded a manceuvre which the captains of the 
several ships, and the admiral second in command, judged 
impossible to perform with safety. Nevertheless, the order being 
maintained, in spite of remonstrance, all did as they were 
bidden, with the result that the finest of our battleships was 
sent to the bottom, and over three hundred precious lives were 
sacrificed. The facts were perfectly clear. There was abundant 
evidence that the subordinate officers had fully realized what 
was likely to happen, and felt that their chief was making a 
grievous mistake. Yet not only did they literally follow his 
instructions, they endeavoured to convince themselves that, 
somehow, he must be right. They had, as they explained 
before the court-martial, the fullest confidence in their admiral, 
and satisfied themselves that he must see his way out of 
the difficulty, though they themselves did not. And the 
court declared that to blame them for acting as they did would 
be “ fatal to the best interests of the service.” . 

It is not easy, even by the unrestrained employment: of 
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hypothesis, to find a case in which religious obedience could 
have to face a problem at all comparable to this, one in which 
the thing commanded could involve issues so perplexing, and 
raise questions so difficult to decide. If such obedience be not 
“blind,” to what kind of obedience is the term to be applied ? 
If this deserve not censure but admiration, why should that be 
deemed blameworthy which is exhibited not in sailing the 
Queen’s ships, but in disposing of a man’s own life? 

There was, however, something more. A few months 
previously, Sir George Tryon had issued a memorandum to the 
fleet, which might seem to have been expressly intended to 
avert the danger of such a catastrophe. Captains of ships were 
admonished that, in regard of orders, they were not to be alto- 
gether passive, but were to exercise their own private judgment, 
and, should it seem necessary, to depart from the letter of their 
instructions. The great disaster so soon ensuing might have 
seemed to illustrate and enforce the wisdom of such a rule, for 
assuredly had it been followed, the Vzctorza would have been 
saved. Yet, not only did no one in the fleet think of following 
it: officers were warmly and justly commended for not doing 
so. It is highly interesting to remark that of all who approved 
their conduct, there were none more positive than the Spectator. 

There had been, it remarked,! a good deal of foolish talk in 
the newspapers as to the stupidity of rigid discipline in the 
matter of obeying orders, but, in spite of what had occurred, 
sailors must obey d/¢nzdly. Nay, of the two calamities for 
which Sir George Tryon was responsible, it was inclined to 
regard the issue of the memorandum as the greater and the 
more serious to the country, for if ever the principles therein 
enunciated were to obtain acceptance, they “would make of the 
English navy a much greater danger to England than to 
England’s foes.” Inferior officers, it continued, should on no 
account think themselves at liberty to disobey explicit and 
well-defined orders on the strength of their own inability to 
understand the meaning of them, and their private conviction 
that they might have a fatal result. Implicit confidence in the 
superior wisdom of one appointed to command was pronounced 
exactly the state of mind which should be desired in subordi- 
nates, and Captain Johnstone, of the Camperdown, was alto- 
gether justified in his judgment that the directions conveyed 
in the memorandum had no bearing whatever on such a case 
as that in question. 


1 July 22, 1893. 
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Such was the verdict of the Sfectator, with which it is 
impossible not to agree. At the same time, it appears to be 
not a little at variance with the other judgment we have been 
considering. Obedience, we are told, should be d/ind, yet should 
be quick to perceive the invalidity of a command which 
derogates from the principle of obedience. Admiral Tryon 
distinctly told his subordinates to think and act for themselves. 
But to do so would bea sin against discipline, and accordingly 
his instructions on this point should be altogether disregarded, 
even in circumstances which seemed expressly designed for 
their operation. 

This, no doubt, is common sense. But would it be fair to 
argue that on the same principle if an admiral were to com- 
mand the captain of a man-of-war to ram the Eddystone 
Rock, or to fire on the Union Jack, he ought, in the 
Spectator’s judgment, to be obeyed? To argue thus would be 
ridiculous, for rational obedience can never be rendered to a 
command the mere statement of which suffices for its con- 
demnation. What, then, about the other argument to which 
we have listened? For men such as bind themselves by religious 
vows, any violation of God’s law is something incomparably 
worse than for a soldier or sailor to fire upon the flag of his 
country. 

As has been remarked, the critic treats the question as one 
of words, not realities. The Jesuit is bidden to leave himself 
in the hands of his Superiors, to be disposed of as they think 
best, even as a dead body suffers itself to be borne hither and 
thither, or an old man’s staff serves any purpose to which he 
may choose to put it. Therefore, says our logician, no limit, 
human or Divine, is set to the domain of obedience, and the 
subject delivers himself bound hand and foot to be disposed of 
for any purpose, however iniquitous. But, when speaking of 
practical matters, men are usually content to be practical, and 
to use words in their plain and obvious sense, without troubling 
themselves with the tricks which, by a due employment of the 
scientific method, they may be made to play. An old man’s 
stick, for instance, may be used for many purposes, yet we call 
a dutiful son the staff of his father’s age, without any fear of 
being held to libel him, although, on a celebrated occasion, old 
Martin Chuzzlewit made use of his’ staff to fell Mr. Pecksniff. 
There are in all circumstances of life many contingencies which 
we are content to leave altogether out of account, just as we do 
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not greatly trouble ourselves with thinking what to do with the 
larks we shall catch if the sky should fall. But in the case of 
religious obedience, express provision is made against the barely 
conceivable possibility that an obligation undertaken solely for 
God’s sake should be used for His offence. 

If, however, we turn from words to actualities, we find that 
there is matter enough and to spare for obedience to work upon, 
without encumbering ourselves with extravagant suppositions, 
The questions with which a Jesuit is practically concerned, are 
whether he shall preach in a large city, or work in the slums, or 
give lectures in a University, or teach grammar to little boys, 
or go as a missioner to the other side of the world, without 
hope of seeing home again; whether some work on which he 
has set his heart shall be abandoned, or administered on lines 
altogether different to those he wishes ; or whether some book 
at which he has laboured shall see the light. On such points, 
and a hundred others, he may naturally be inclined to think 
that he is right and his Superiors wrong—and it may be that 
such is the case. None the less, it is quite certain that in the 
long run the efficiency of a disciplined body will be vastly 
enhanced by the habit of unquestioning submission. It is 
equally clear that the obedience so exhibited may fitly be 
illustrated by such comparisons as we have seen, without either 
implying or admitting any of those terrible consequences which 
the Sfectator represents as inevitable. 

One observation more. The Jesuit training, we have already 
been assured, is a bad training, and the objection to it is thus 
enforced. “ Athletes who are over-trained get what is termed 
‘stale.’ They practise till all the ‘go’ leaves them, and they 
become incapable of getting the highest amount of force out of 
their bodies. The mind and soul may also get ‘stale’ from 
over-training, and we expect that staleness is a mental malady 
from which the Jesuits often suffer.” 

But may not others become “stale” besides athletes and 
Jesuits? Is it not just possible that a like result may follow 
from a persistent habit of setting all the world right on every 
question under the sun,—that a writer may lose the power of 
getting the highest amount of force out of his mind, by 
acquiring a fatal facility of pouring forth a stream of mere 
phrases in regard of any topic which it pleases him to take 
in hand ? 
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My love is in the tender blue that ceils 
The sanctuary of our northern isle, 

And charms her with a more ethereal smile 
Than richer lands beneath the fiery wheels 
May ever know. Ay, and my spirit feels 
Such beauty hath a grace to undefile 

The heart of mortal longing: Ah! how vile 
Is earth’s desire the delicate hue reveals. 


This too is sensuous ? and deserves the rod ? 
Not even the subtle sweetness of the day 
Can medicine the mind? Yet there’s a way 
To find perfection in the very sod : 

Then what on high, in rare angelic ray ? 

Oh! let me see the enimaged glance of God. 


E. J. W. 
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INSIGNIFICANT as signboards may appear in these days of 
progress and advertising, yct they have a history peculiarly 
their own ; they are intimately connected with the most stirring 
historical events of our country, as well as with the religious 
and social customs of our ancestors. Though now unimportant, 
there was a time when these house-signs were indispensable 
throughout the land, and especially so in our large towns and 
cities. They served to indicate the occupation and residence of 
our old shop-keepers when house-numbering was unknown and 
unthought of. Gay, in one of his poems, alludes to the use of 
signboards as landmarks to the inquiring visitor : 

If drawn by Bus’ness to a street unknown, 

Let the sworn Porter point thee through the town ; 

Be sure observe the signs, for signs remain 

Like faithful landmarks to the walking Train. 

Many of our streets derive their nomenclature from the inns 
which once stood in their vicinity, but which have long since 
been demolished and forgotten. If we look at a view say, of the 
Strand, or Cheapside, about a hundred and fifty years ago, or 
more, we shall find a row of signboards on each side of those 
ancient thoroughfares, suspended either from iron bars fixed in 
the wall of the houses, or from a post immediately in front of 
them. The iron work was in most cases of an elaborate and 
ornamental character, for it must be remembered that the owners 
were inordinately proud of their signboards, and spent large 
sums of money in their decoration and adornment, which des- 
cended, like some precious jewel, as heirlooms from father to son. 
On a windy night, these signboards creaked and moaned like 
troubled spirits, and must have caused many a sleepless hour to 
the former occupants of our old London shops. In 1718, we read 
that a sign in Bride’s Lane, Fleet Street, dragged down by its 
own weight the front of the house, killing in its fall two young 
ladies, also the King’s jeweller, and a cobbler. The unearthly 
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creaking of these multifarious signs seems to have been a 
prognostication of stormy weather, and served the purpose of 
a barometer : 

But when the swinging signs your ears offend 

With creaking noise, the rainy floods impend.! 

Misson, a French traveller, gives us an insight into how our 
London streets must have appeared in 1719; he tells us that: 
“ At London they [signs] are commonly very large, and jut out 
so far, that in some narrow streets they touch one another ; nay, 
run across almost quite to the other side. They are generally 
adorned with carving and gilding ; and there are several that, 
with the branches of iron which support them, cost above a 
hundred guineas.” As far back as Richard II., we find that 
publicans were legally compelled to have signs, and in 
Cambridge the law was so severe that by an Act of Parliament, 
temp. Henry VL, the following draconian edit directed that: 
“Quicungq; de villa Cantebrigg braciaverit ad vendend exponat 
signum suum, alioquin amittat cervisiam,” so that the unfortu- 
nate brewer or tapster who omitted to hang out his sign, 
forfeited his ale. According to Massinger, the loss of a pub- 
lican’s licence meant the downfall of his sign also, as these lines 
would indicate : 

For this gross fault I here do damn thy licence, 
Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw ; 

For instantly I will in mine own person, 
Command the constables to pull down thy sign.? 

If these stringent measures were carried out in their entirety, 
the trade of a brewer or a publican was not to be envied, and 
their brethren of the nineteenth century have a pretty easy time 
of it, in comparison to their confréeres of earlier days. Charles I., 
soon after he ascended the throne, granted a charter to the 
inhabitants of London, “to expose and hang in and over the 
streets, and ways and alleys of the said city and suburbs of the 
same, signs, and posts of signs, affixed to their houses and 
shops, for the better finding out such citizen’s dwellings, shops, 
arts, or occupations, without impediment, molestation, or inter- 
ruption of his heirs or successors.” And right loyally did the 
citizens take advantage of this concession, that it became 
necessary, in the reign of the second Charles, to pass a new 
Act, ordering “that in all the streets no signboard shall hang 
across, but that the sign shall be fixed against the balconies, or 


1 Gay’s Trivia. 2A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 
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some convenient part of the side of the house.” The low-shoed, 
silken-hosed dandy of the period must have blessed this 
beneficent law which confined the signboards nearer the houses, 
for in wet and stormy weather his plumed hat and lace ruffles 
would henceforth escape being sadly drenched by the dripping 
signboards which hitherto hung across the narrow streets, and 
he could now go on his way rejoicing that he would be able to 
appear before his “ lady love” in a less limp and unkempt attire. 
Paragon framed umbrellas had not come into existence, and the 
“feathered ostrich,” as Decker called the “swell” of those days, 
had only his cloak to protect his finery from the elements. 
Signboards must have become very numerous after Charles I. 
gave carte blanche to the Londoners to use them ad “ibitum, so 
much so that it was thought worth while to make a proposal, in 
1695, to the House of Parliament to tax signs “for raising 
above half a million of money per annum, with a great ease to 
the subject.” This proposal indicates that signboards must have 
increased and multiplied to an alarming extent; in fact, they 
obscured the light and air from penetrating the narrow streets 
of bygone London, and it would seem that modern “ sky-signs ” 
bid fair to compete with their prototypes of the seventeenth 
century in endeavouring to shut out the very microscopic view 
of the heavens which Londoners are still permitted to enjoy as 
they glance up between the tall buildings of modern London. 
The beginning of the downfall of signboards began with the 
improvement and paving of the streets, for in 1762 the Daily 
News has the following ominous paragraph: “The signs in 
Duke’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, were all taken down and 
affixed to the front of the houses,” and gradually other parishes 
followed suit, being stimulated by Act of Parliament, and the 
jovial citizens, returning home at night from their favourite inns, 
were no longer in danger of dashing out their brains against 
the multiplicity of signposts which so often retarded their 
progress through the ill-lighted and attenuated thoroughfares of 
a past generation. By degrees the old familiar signs began to 
disappear one by one, and numbers took the place of the 
ancient ‘‘landmarks” of Gay’s time, on which our fore- 
fathers spent so much time and money in order to preserve the 
prestige of their establishments. Szc transit gloria mundi! 
The history of signboards may be compared to a river with 
many tributaries, for their origin goes back to the time when 
Greece and Rome flourished as the two great centres of art and 
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civilization. Aristotle, Aristophanes, and other writers well 
known to Greek scholars, allude to signboards, whilst Cicero, 
Pliny, and Fabius mention the “Cock” as a tavern sign in 
ancient Rome; the “ Bush,” one of our oldest signs, was a 
favourite amongst the Romans, from whence we derive the old 
proverb, “Good wine needs no Bush,” or, as they expressed it, 
Vino vendtbili hedera non cst opus. Signboards in our own 
country are so intermingled with the historical, political, and 
religious changes through which England has passed, that a 
volume might be written on each. The devices on signboards 
are legion, they have called to their aid heraldry, natural history, 
mythology, botany, trades, professions, dress, geography and 
topography, astronomy, martyrology, and many other “ ologies,” 
each division having an origin and history peculiar to itself. 
With such an array before us we can only mention a few of the 
most curious. In pre-Reformation days, saints, martyrs, and 
rcligious emblems were much in vogue in England, and serve to 
mark the great change that came over the people in the 
sixteenth century. The rose was a favourite sign in old days 
as having special reference to the Blessed Virgin ; it will be 
remembered that in the Litany of the Blessed Virgin she is 
invoked by the title of Rosa Mystica. On ancient church bells 
there was often the following epigraph, Sw rosa pulsata mundt 
Maria vocata, which may be still found on the sixth bell of 
Gloucester Cathedral. In Caxton’s Psalter there is the repre- 
sentation of an angel bearing a shield with a rose on it, 
accompanied by this distich : 
Per te rosa toluntur vitia 
Per te datur mestis leticia. 

The rose was also a national emblem, so much so that after 
the fall of the Yorkists, the white rose was seldom seen on the 
signboards of the period. The marygold was also in great 
favour, the prefix being in honour of the Virgin Mother. William 
Forrest, chaplain to Queen Mary, thus alludes to this simple 
flower in a poem addressed to his patron : 

She may be called marygolde well 

Of Marie Christes Mother deere, 

That as in Heaven she doth excell, 
And golde on earth doth have no peere, 
So certainly she shineth cleere, 

In grace and honour double-fold, 


The like was never erst seen heere, 
Such as this flower the marygolde. 
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In 1638, the marygold was the sign of a certain Francis 
Eglisfield, a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Religious 
signs underwent a severe ordeal after the Reformation, the 
“ Salutation,” for instance, represented the Annunciation of the 
Angel Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin, but such a sign as this 
was like a red rag to the lank-visaged, brown-clad Puritan, so 
in order to remove this emblem of “ Papistry”—though curiously 
enough, it was quite orthodox from a Biblical point of view— 
it was changed into the Soldier and Citizen, two citizens being 
represented, or rather substituted, on the signboard, in the act 
of politely bowing to each other, certainly a marvellous trans- 
formation of the religious to the mundane. The Salutation 
Tavern in Newgate Street is a relic of Catholic days, and in 
the eighteenth century was a favourite haunt of literary men. 
Here Coleridge dwelt in seclusion when in his melancholy 
moods, and here, too, he and Lamb used to meet and sup 
together and talk far into the night of their poetical idols, 
Bowles, Burns, and Cowper. How delightful these literary 
chats must have been, after a pleasant and unostentatious 
repast, where friend could meet friend and forget the cares 
and sorrows of every-day life whilst discussing the merits of 
their favourite authors, and kindling in each other the love of 
literature and kindliness.) Who knows how many of our finest 
thoughts in prose and poetry have had their origin in the 
humble though cosy rooms of these old-world inns! In those 
days, struggling authors had the privilege of meeting each 
other without formality, but in modern days, luxurious clubs 
have taken the place of the sanded parlour, once the haunt 
of men whose names are rendered immortal in the history of 
our literature. The portals of a nineteenth century club are 
virtually closed to the poor /ttérateur, for the simple reason that 
his pocket will not allow of his sustaining the dignity of 
becoming a member of a club, whose fees and other expenses 
often exceed his earnings. J/azs revenons a nos moutons, or, 
more correctly, to our subject. The celebrated “Angel” at 
Islington is another instance of mutilation. Formerly, this sign 
had reference to the Angelic salutation, and the figure of the 
Holy Virgin was also represented. This seems evident from 
the trade tokens even as late as the seventeenth century, for 
the Angel is there represented appearing to the Blessed Virgin, 
holding a scroll with the legend, dve Maria, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum. This was also a very common inscription on 
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old bells, which is still found on some of the few remaining 
bells scattered throughout the country. The “Angel” at 
Islington was a celebrated stopping-place in the days when 
Islington was a pleasant village, overlooking the spires and 
turrets of old London, when the jingle of its distant church 
bells floated softly over the meadows and peaceful homesteads 
of this once rural spot. After dark, however, belated citizens 
never ventured alone to the city, being escorted by an armed 
patrol, as footpads were on the alert for booty, and the Londoner 
of a hundred years ago dare not venture beyond the precincts 
of London city after nightfall, otherwise he would probably 
receive rough treatment from the Dick Turpins and Claude 
Duvals who infested the dark highways which led to Islington 
and Highgate. The Cross Keys is still familiar to us, they 
represent the Papal Arms, and no doubt the tenants of religious 
houses adopted this sign at a very early date in honour of 
St. Peter. Different trades had their own Patron Saint. Thus, 
St. Crispin might have been seen swinging outside a shoe- 
maker’s shop in the sixteenth century. Originally signs were 
meant to indicate the occupations, or the merchandize to be 
disposed of within. The Woolpack denoted the woollen-draper. 
The Hen and Chickens, or the Three Pigeons, belonged to the 
poulterer ; but gradually the publican took to himself whatever 
sign was most pleasing to him, or possibly it may have arisen 
from local dealers in poultry and other merchandize being 
originally frequenters of his house. Thomas Heywood, in his 
Rape of Lucrece, introduces the following song, which seems to 
corroborate the above supposition : 

The Gintry to the King’s Head, 

The Nobles to the Crown, 

The Knights unto the Golden Fleece, 

And to the Plough the Clowne. 

The Churchman to the Mitre, 

The Shepheard to the Star, 

The Gardner hies him to the Rose, 

To the Drum the Man of War. 

The Huntsman to the White Hart, 

To the Ship the Merchants goe, 

But you that do the Muses love, 

The sign called River Po. 

The Banquerout to the World’s End, 

The Fool to the Fortune hie, 

Unto the Mouth the Oyster-wife, 

The Fiddler to the Pie. 

The Rogue unto the Cockatrice, 
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The Drunkard to the Vine, 
The Beggar to the Bush, there meet, 
Ani with Duke Humphrey dine.! 


Reverting to St. Crispin, it may be interesting to note the 
origin of this sign. Crispin and Crispian were two Roman 
brothers who flourished in the beginning of the fourth century, 
and said to be the sons of a king; their Christian zeal led them 
to preach Christianity in France, where they worked as shoe- 
makers, devoting the results of their labour to the poor, 
the Angels, we are told, supplying them with leather. They 
gained the crown of martyrdom at Soissons in 308. The 
memorable Battle of Agincourt was fought on their feast-day, 
October 25, 1415, and Shakespeare. thus commemorates the 
event in Henry V. iv. 3: 


And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered, 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers, 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ;_ be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition, 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day. 


Little wonder that St. Crispin became a cherished sign in 
merry England, and each anniversary of Agincourt brought 
home to memory the dearly-won battle which gained England 
so much glory, and of those who shed their blood and fought 
“upon St. Crispin’s day.” St. Blaze, or Blasius, was the patron 
of wool-combers, on account of his having been martyred by 
the cruel process of an iron comb, whereby his flesh was torn 
from his body in the year 289. He was Bishop of Sebaste, in 
Cappadocia. There was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Blaze 
in Westminster Abbey. St. Julian was looked upon as the 
patron of travellers, consequently innholders also chose St. Julian 
as their protector, and St. Julian’s crosses in saltire became the 
adopted arms of innholders in general, with this appropriate 
motto: “When I was harbourless ye lodged me.” In France, 
the phrase “ L’Hotel Saint Julien” was synonymous with hospi- 
tality, as these lines in old French would imply: 


1 7,e. Walk about St. Paul’s during dinner-time, minus a dinner. 
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Sommes tout vostre. 
Par Saint Pierre le bon Apostre, 
L’ostel aurez Saint Julien. 


Which may be interpreted : 


We are at your service. 
By St. Peter, the good Apostle, 
You shall have St. Julian inn. 


St. Martin and St. Christopher were also patrons of travellers. 
Readers of Chaucer will remember that so great was the venera- 
tion of the latter Saint, that travellers carried an image or 
representation of him on their hat or breast : 


A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene.! 
Underneath the signboard was usually the following epigraph : 


Christofori faciem die quocumque tueris, 
Illo nempe die morte mala non morieris. 
That is: 


The day that you see St. Christopher’s face, 
That day shall you not die an evil death. 


St. George and the Dragon was to be seen in all parts of the 
country, he being the tutelar Saint of England. We still retain 
his memory on our public-house signs, though we often find 
them shorn of the Dragon. Booksellers adopted saints for their 
patrons as well as for their signs in pre-Reformation days. 
St. Michael was the sign of JZychel Lobley in 1539. Johan 
Butler, who was a Judge of the Common Pleas, united the office 
of Bookseller with that of the law, for we find he published 
“The Doctrynall of Good Servants, imprinted at London, in 
Flete Street, at the sygne of Seynt Johan Euagelyst.” St. 
Augustine was adopted by Hugh Singleton, a sixteenth-century 
bookseller. After the Reformation, the Bible became general 
amongst booksellers as their sign; but as the Bible alone was 
an indefinite direction, booksellers generally combined or 
qualified this sign with something else to distinguish their place 
of abode. Thus we have the Blue Bible in the Old Bailey in 
1632: the celebrated Histrio-Mastix was sold at the above 
sign in “Green Arbour Court, Little Old Bailey.” The Three 
Bibles was a sign of a bookseller on London Bridge, in the 
seventeenth century, and most probably took its origin from 
the Stationers’ Arms. At different periods the combination of 


1 Chaucer’s ‘* Yeoman.” 
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signs took its rise from some passing religious or political 
event of the hour, as, for instance, the Bible and Crown came 
into vogue during political struggles of Charles I. The divine 
right of kings was impressed upon the people both by clergy 
and those attached to the Court, and thus the Bible and Crown 
became the orthodox toast of the Cavaliers and Royalists. The 
Bible and Swan was symbolical of Luther. The Bible and Sun 
was the sign of the noted publisher, J. Newberry, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Poor Goldsmith often hovered about St. Paul’s, 
with his precious manuscript in his pocket, waiting to see his 
publisher, and it is to J. Newberry we owe the publication of 
that charming poem, Zhe Vicar of Wakefield. The Newberrys 
were famous publishers in the time of Elizabeth, the earlier 
editions of Camden’s Lritannia being published by Newberry. 
Before leaving religious signs, we may mention a very old 
sign—the Bleeding Heart. Readers of Dickens will recall 
Bleeding House Yard, in Lette Dorrit: it was so named from 
a public-house in Charles Street, Hatton Garden. Few perhaps 
would discern that this curious sign referred to the Blessed 
Virgin, and dates from days anterior to the Reformation. It 
represented the Dolours or Sorrows of the Virgin Mother. Her 
picture portrayed her with her heart pierced with a sword, 
as foretold by Simeon at the Presentation in the Temple: “ And 
thy own soul a sword shall pierce, that out of many hearts 
thoughts may be revealed.” Many of the old signs were 
woefully corrupted, some by design, others through ignorance. 
The Catherine Wheel became the Cat and Wheel, as the former, 
according to Flecknoe, was displeasing to the Puritans. The 
Catherine Wheel was the badge of the Knights of St. Catherine 
of Mount Sinai, an order of Knights whose duty it was to 
protect pilgrims on their visits to the Holy Sepulchre. They 
were dressed in a white habit on “which was embroidered a 
Catherine Wheel and a sword stained with blood,” in reference 
to the martyrdom of St. Catherine, who was placed between 
spiked wheels, from which she was saved by an angel, being 
eventually beheaded, which accounts for the bloody sword. 
There was, and may be still, an inn in Bishopsgate Street, 
which bore this sign. The Bull and Mouth is another mis- 
nomer, which arose probably through the mispronunciation of 
Boulogne by the uneducated. It is really a corruption of 
Boulogne Mouth, which became a popular sign after its capture 
1 St. Luke ii. 
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in the reign of Henry VIII. The Tabard Inn, in the Borough, 
immortalized by Chaucer, was corrupted into the Talbot—a 
large kind of hunting-dog often seen as acrest. This historic 
inn has long since passed away, but the memory of dear old 
Chaucer’s delightful Canterbury Tales still clings around the 
spot, and the quaint lines of the father of English poetry recur 
to our mind when, one sunny April day, with its “shoures 
sote ”— 

It befelle in that season, on a day 

In Southwerk, at the Zadard as I lay 

Ready to wend on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devout courage ; 

That night was come into that hostelrie 

Well nine and twenty in a compagnie 

Of sundry folke, by aventure yfalle 

In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride, 

The chambers and the stables weren wide, 

And well we weren eased at the best, &c. 


Stow mentions this inn in his Survey of London, in which 
he explains the meaning of the tabard thus: “Amongst the 
which the most ancient is the Tabard, so called of the sign, 
which as we now term it, is of a jacket, or sleeveless coat, whole 
before, open on both sides with a square collar, winged at the 
shoulders ; a stately garment of old time, commonly worn of 
noblemen and others, both at home and abroad in the wars, 
but then, to wit, in the wars, their arms embroidered, or other- 
wise depict upon them, that every man by his coat-of-arms 
might be known from others. But now these tabards are only 
worn by the heralds, and be called their coats-of-arms in 
service.” It formerly belonged to the Abbot of Hyde, near 
Winchester, whose town residence was within the inn-yard, or, 
as Stow quaintly puts it, possessed “a fair house for him and 
his train when he came to that city to Parliament.” Another 
inn-sign which was shorn of a part of its original device was 
The Devil. Its full title was The Devil and St. Dunstan, 
and was situated near Temple Bar, taking its name from 
St. Dunstan, the patron of the parish in which this celebrated 
inn was located. To students of English literature this inn, or 
rather its memory, will be ever dear. “Rare Ben Jonson” 
spent many a convivial evening with a select literary coéerze, 
and very possibly the divine Shakespeare joined his confréres 
in the literary chats and jovial meetings of the Apollo Club. 
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So dear was this old tavern to Ben Jonson that he dwelt at a 
“combmaker’s shop” hard by, in order to be near “ The Devil.” 
Allusions to this tavern are frequently found amongst the 
dramatists of the Elizabethan era. The celebrated banking 
establishment of Messrs. Child and Co., who kept “running 
cashes” in the days of the “ Merry Monarch,” was erected on 
the site of the above tavern in 1788. As most people know 
the legend of St. Dunstan and his Satanic Majesty, it would 
be superfluous to recite it here, but it may be interesting to the 
curious to know that a carved representation of St. Dunstan 
and the Devil occupies a niche in the upper tier of statuary on 
the north side of Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster. Before 
taking leave of “The Devil,” we cannot omit quoting some of the 
leges conviviales of “rugged Ben Jonson.” The tenth stanza 
runs thus: 


Let our wines without mixture or scum be all fine, 
Or call up the master and break his dull noddle. 


Ben was evidently particular about his carte, and desired wine 
“fed on Lusitanian summers,” and doubtless preferred old, but 
not “elder.” What would he say if he lived in these days of 
mysterious “blendings”! The sixteenth couplet gives us the 
idea that the members of the Apollo became rather boisterous 
towards morning. It reads as follows: 


With mirth, wit, and dancing, and singing conclude, 
To regale every sense with delight in excess. 


That these literary giants, who “hurled instinctive fire about 
the world,” drank deeply, is evidenced by a Latin inscription, 
which might have been seen over the kitchen clock as late 
as 1731. The legend read: “Si nocturna tibi noceat potatio 
vini hoc in mance bibes iterum, et erit medicina.” This advice 
was seemingly based on the homceopathic system, viz., “that 
like cures like.” The gossiping Pepys mentions one of its most 
famous landlords. Under the date, April 22, 1661, he says: 
“Wadlow, the Vintner at The Devil, in Fleet Street, did lead 
a fine company of soldiers, all young comely men, in white 
doublets.” Pepys is here referring to Charles II., in his pro- 
cession from the Tower to Whitehall. 

The Mitre is another old-world inn, around which shines a 
halo of literary spirits whose works are immortal. Shakespeare 
is said to have composed rhymes here, as he sipped his cup 
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of “rich Canary wine,” in praise of which he composed the 
following lines, at the “Mytre in Fleete Street :” 


Give me a cup of rich Canary wine, 

Which was the Mitre’s (drink) and now is mine ; 
Of which had Horace and Anacreon tasted 
Their lives as well as lines till now had lasted. 


In this inn Doctor Johnson held his court of literary 
celebrities, “where he loved to sit up late,” the chief talker of 
an admiring audience composed of Goldsmith, Boswell, his 
Fidus Achates, and subsequent biographer, and other stars of 
literary fame. Boswell gives us a delightful account of his first 
meeting with his idol. “He (Johnson) agreed to meet me in 
the evening at the Mitre, I called on him, and we went thither 
at nine. We had a good supper, and port wine, of which he 
then sometimes drank a bottle. The orthodox High Church 
sound of the Mitre—the figure and manner of the celebrated 
Samuel Johnson—the extraordinary power and precision of his 
conversation, and the pride from finding myself admitted as his 
companion, produced a variety of sensations and pleasing 
elevation of mind beyond what I had ever experienced.” What 
could be more vivid and waive than this description of the 
learned Doctor, coupled with the simple yet loving admiration 
of his faithful biographer, whose friendship followed his beloved 
patron beyond the grave. Boswell seems to have realized 
Cicero’s dictum regarding the essence of a true friend: “ Verum 
etiam amicum qui intuetur, tamquam exemplar aliquod intuetur 
sui. Quocirca et absentes adsunt, et egentes abundant, ct 
imbecilli valent, et quod difficilius dictu est, mortui vivunt ; 
tantus eos honos, memoria, desiderium prosequitur.” Hogarth, 
whose facile pencil delineated the various phases of the social 
life of his day, was also a frequenter of The Mitre. One of his 
characteristic invitation cards is still extant, and is worth pro- 
ducing, as showing the pleasantry of this great limner. Here 
it is: “Mr. Hogarth’s compliments to Mr. King (Dr. Arnold 
King), and desires the honour of his company to dinner on 
Thursday next to 7. 8. m. (eta beta py.) In the centre of the 
card is drawn a pie surmounted by a mitre, thus indicating the 
place of meeting and the raison d’etre of the three letters of 
the Greek alphabet. Heraldic devices are still common as 
public-house signs, and unlike other signs have come down to 
us almost unchanged. In the middle ages, monasteries and 
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houses of the nobility were the hostelries, and the latter had the 
armorial bearings hung in front of the house to indicate the 
owner of the mansion or castle. In time, inns were established 
in the adjacent towns and villages by some retainer or retired 
servant, who very naturally hung up their Red Lions and Green 
Dragons, which attracted the neighbouring tenantry to patronize 
the inn where swung their landlord’s crest or coat of arms, and 
to whom the lions’ gules, or azure, were more familiarly termed 
the Red or Blue Lion, just as the two leopards “argent, spotted 
sable,” were transformed by those unacquainted with the 
mysteries of heraldry into The Two Cats, being in reality the 
supporters of the arms of the Dorset family. The Bear and 
Ragged Staff is another example of an heraldic sign, being the 
crest of the house of Warwick. Shakespeare, in Henry VJ, puts 
the following words into Warwick’s mouth: 


Now, by my father’s badge, old Nevil’s crest, 
The rampant bear chain’d to the ragged staff, 
This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonet. 


The origin of this ancient crest is said to have arisen through 
the first Earl of Warwick having strangled a bear in his arms, 
and another scion of the family slew a giant with a staff made 
out of a young tree. Hence the combination of the Bear and 
Ragged Staff. The Grasshopper, a very old London sign, was 
the crest and sign of the celebrated Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
founder of the Royal Exchange. The Dragon is one of our 
most ancient signs, having in all probability originated from 
the standard of the West Saxons. I[t was also the supporter 
of the royal arms of Henry VII. and the Tudor dynasty, 
excepting Queen Mary, whose supporters were an Eagle and 
Lion. The Green Dragon was the badge of the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Black Dragon that of the Earls of Wiltshire and 
Clifford, whilst the Red Dragon was the badge of the Cumber- 
lands. The eagle, famous in song, had its origin in the badge 
of the Earl of Cambridge, just as the Black Eagle was derived 
from Lord Norris. The Bear is ubiquitous, for every country 
town is almost sure to possess a Bear; the frequency of this 
sign arose from the cruel pastime of bear-baiting, which was a 
favourite sport amongst our ancestors. The Bear Garden at 
Bankside, Southwark, was notorious for bull and bear-baiting, 
and was the resort of all sorts and conditions of men. As far 
back as the reign of Richard III., we read that the “ Bear inn” 
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at the foot of London Bridge was the rendezvous of men “of 
high degree,” including the Jocky of Norfolk, Sir John Howard, 
who came there “to shoot at the target and drink wine.” A 
curious account of the Bear Garden in Southwark will be found 
in Hone’s Table Book, wherein he tells us, that in the reign of 
James I. it was “under the protection of royalty, the mastership 
being a patent place.” Alleyn, the actor and founder of 
Dulwich College, held the lucrative post of keeper of the King’s 
wild beasts, or master of the royal Bear Garden in Southwark, 
the profits from this office are said to have amounted to £500 
a year. It was on this spot that Shakespeare’s plays were acted, 
in which he himself frequently took part. What if he could 
see his classic masterpieces acted with all the perfection of 
music and scenery of the present day! What a change from 
the primitive stage and accompanying “properties” of the 
Globe Theatre in Southwark. Speaking of Southwark reminds 
us of another old inn immortalized in Shakespeare’s Henry VT, 
viz., The White Hart in High Street, Borough. Here, in 1450, 
Jack Cade had his head-quarters during his rebellion in London, 
and thus addresses his faltering adherents in the words of our 
great dramatist : 


And you, base peasants, do you believe him? Will you needs be hanged 
with your pardons about your necks? Hath my sword therefore broken 
through London gates, that ye should leave me at the White Hart in 
Southwark. 


The sign of the White Hart is taken from the badge of 
Richard II. A well-known sign in nearly every large thorough- 
fare in London is the Three Balls, which hang over the pawn- 
brokers’ shops. A facetious explanation is, that it is two 
chances to one that whatever goes into those establishments 
will in all probability never come out; the origin of this 
device, however, is of much more importance. The Lombard 
merchants, who once carried on a lucrative business in Lombard 
Street, used to be known by the three balls which were 
exhibited outside their shops, our earliest banking-houses ; they 
borrowed this sign from the coat-of-arms of the Dukes of 
Medici, from whose estates they came to this country. The 
Crown, indicative of royalty, is of ancient date, and as early 
as 1467, one Walter Walters kept the Crown in Cheapside, 
which sign eventually cost him his life. He had the misfortune 


1 Henry VI. Act i. se. 8. 
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to make a pun, by saying that his son was heir to the “ Crown,” 
and in days when kings were not very stable on their thrones, 
this innocent remark was transformed into treason, and horrrbile 
dictu, poor Walters was put to death by his gracious Sovereign, 
Edward IV. The Crown and Mitre denoted Church and State, 
just as the Crown and Anchor referred to the navy. Before 
the days of red-tapeism and rigid officialism came into vogue, 
The Crown was the inn selected for the payment of taxes, 
while The Mitre, as representing the Church, received the 
Church dues. The Crown and Woolpack was emblematic 
of the King and Parliament. The curious combination of 
The Crown and Rasp takes us back to the days when snuff- 
taking was more prevalent than it is now, and when our 
forefathers prided themselves on their ornate snuff-boxes of 
rare workmanship. When snuff first came into fashion, it used 
to be -scraped from the dry root of the tobacco-plant with a 
rasp, and the beaux of those days always carried this precious 
article in the waistcoat pocket, so that they might have it in 
readiness to scrape a pinch of snuff when desired, a somewhat 
slow and clumsy proceeding to modern ideas. From this 
practice arose the name of a well-known brand of snuff—rdpé 
(rasped). The Dolphin and Crown is of French extraction, 
being the armorial bearing of the Dauphin, or heir to the 
French crown. The Elephant and Castle, a well-known and 
old established inn in Newington Butts, is taken from the 
crest of the Cutler's Company, probably in reference to the 
ivory so largely used as handles to knives and other articles of 
cutlery. 

Historic signs are so numerous, that it would be impossible 
to mention a tithe of them within the limits of this article- 
Suffice it to say, that the principal events of our country, 
together with men both in war, literature, and art, are recorded 
on the signboards of our public-houses, though, as we have 
remarked, other trades used them ere house-numbering rendered 
them obsolete. 

But it must not be forgotten that signboards have a 
humorous side to their character, and it may be none the less 
interesting if we quote a few of the most amusing. Hogarth’s 
“Load of Mischief” is to be found here and there, and is 
anything but complimentary to the “weaker sex,” if we may 
be allowed to use the term in these enlightened days of 
the “new woman.” The Load of Mischief represents an 
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unfortunate member of the “masculine gender,” carrying on 
his back a monkey, a magpie, and his wife, who holds in her 
hands a glass of gin, said to be a favourite beverage with the 
ladies, at least in Hogarth’s time, the trio being symbolical of 
strife. This peculiar and libellous painting on the female sex, 
is said to be the sign of a public-house in Oxford Street ; it is 
also seen as a sign at Blewbury, Berks. Hone, in his Every-Day 
Look, informs us of a certain public-house in the country noted 
for selling London porter, the sign being Britannia represented 
in a reclining posture, with the words, “ Pray sup-porter.” At 
Kirby Moor we find the following sound advice used as a 
sign : 
When neebors anger at a plea, 
An’ just as wud as wud can be, 
How easy can the barley bree 
Cement the quarrel ? 


It’s aye the cheapest lawyer's fee, 
To taste the barrel. 


If all litigious individuals followed the above happy medium of 
settling their differences, lawyers would soon become staunch 
supporters of total abstinence, at least from “the barley bree.” 
Lovers of Burns will recognize the author of the above verses. 
That publicans are averse to giving credit to their thirsty 
customers is evident from the many epigraphs on old signs. 
One publican invites his guest to drink his beer, by holding 
out the promise of trusting to-morrow, providing the cash is 
forthcoming to-day : 


Drink here, and drown all sorrow ; 
Pay to-day, I’ll trust to-morrow. 


At an ale-house in Norfolk this curious notice was conveyed 
to the public: 


more Beer score clerk 
For my my Their 
Do trust pay sent 

I I must have 
Shall if I 3rewers 
What and and My 


This literary conceit must be read upwards, beginning from the 
bottom of the last column. 

At Middleton, County Cork, the following appropriate 
invitation accompanies the sign of the Bee-hive: 
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Within this hive we’re all alive 
With whisky sweet as honey ; 

If you are dry, step in and try, 
But don’t forget the money. 


A public-house sign near Skipton, Yorkshire, has the 


following : 
This gate hangs well, 


And hinders none ; 
Refresh and pay, 
And travel on. 


The Three Jolly Sailors at Castleford had this nautical 
distich under the above sign : 


Coil up your ropes and anchor here 
Till better weather does appear. 


At the sign of The Anchor, West Bromwich, an epigraph 
thus sings in praise of ale: 


O sweet ale, how sweet art thou, 

Thy cheering streams new life impart ; 
Esteemed by all extremely good 

To quench our thirst and do us good. 


Barbers excelled in humorous inscriptions, and the Barber’s 
pole, which has survived the many changes to which most signs 
have been subjected, reminds us of the time when barbers 
practised the art of blood-letting, a favourite panacea in days 
gone by for most complaints. Anzmia must have been 
unknown then, and, judging by medical vade mecums, our 
forefathers were undoubtedly a full-blooded race, otherwise 
there would have been none left for their unfortunate successors. 
The barber’s pole had a practical use when phlebotomy was the 
fashion, its real object being a part of the operation, the patient 
having to clutch it tightly in order to allow the blood to flow 
more freely ; and as the pole was liable to be blood-stained, it 
was painted red, and, as a professional advertisement, used to be 
hung outside the door, swathed in white linen bandages ; hence 
the modern pole being painted red and white, which is some- 
time varied, but incorrectly, by white and blue. Few facial 
operators know the origin of the gaily-painted sign which they 
now exhibit. We read that barbers sometimes united the 
business of publican with that of the tonsorial art. Dean Swift 
is said to have penned the following distich for a member of the 
above fraternity : 
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Rove not from Zole to pole, but step in here, 
Where nought excels the shaving but the beer. 


Another eccentric member of the profession who plied his 
business at a shop near the King’s Bench Prison, informed the 
world at large that, 

Here lives Jemmie Wright, 


Shaves almost as well as any man in England, 
Almost—not quite. 


Old signs were often puns or rebuses on the name of the 
indweller, as, for instance, The Hand and Cock was the sign 
of John Hancock in Whitefriars. William Woodcock, a book- 
seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, had a cock standing on a 
bundle of wood as his device. The Bolt in Tun, in Fleet Street, 
derives its origin from the rebus of Prior Bolton, of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, Smithfield; his rebus, the bolt through a tun, may 
still be seen in many parts of this fine old Norman church, 
which is now undergoing a gradual restoration. It is well worth 
a visit, on account of its antiquity and the beautiful monument 
of Prior Rahere, its founder, in the reign of Henry I. Signs 
may well be called an illustrated history of England, recording, 
as they do, the most notable events of our country, besides 
throwing a strong light on the customs and manners of each 
succeeding age, which are now obsolete, at the same time 
bringing before our mental vision scenes and faces of the dim 
and misty past. 

Signboards have played another part in the history of 
mankind ; men, whose names are world-wide, owe their 
cognomen to the humble signboard of some obscure house of 
business. The great and wealthy house of Rothschild, whose 
millions are proverbial, derive their patronymic from the roth- 
schild (red shield) which hung above the door of an old Hebrew, 
in the Juden-gasse, at Frankfort. One of our most celebrated 
portrait painters, whose brush has immortalized many of the 
most celebrated characters who moved in the gay Court of 
Charles II., takes his name from his grandfather’s sign of the 
lily, adopted perhaps on account of his being a perfumer. 
He really belonged to a Dutch family named Van der Vaas. 
Camden, in his Remains, thus alludes to the derivation of 
family names from the above source: “ Many names that seem 
unfitting for men, as of brutish beasts, &c., come from the very 
signes of the houses where they inhabited; for I have heard 
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of them which sayd they spake of knowledge, that some in 
late time dwelling at the signe of the Dolphin, Bull, White 
House, Rackett, Peacocke, &c., where commonly called, Thomas 
at the Dolphin, Will at the Bull, George at the White House, 
Robin at the Rackett, which names, as many other of like sort, 
with omitting at the, became afterwards hereditary to their 
children.” 

Signboards, as we have seen, have undergone many changes 
and vicissitudes, but the incidents they have called up, and 
the numerous bye-paths into which one is naturally led by 
these fascinating old landmarks, must be our apology for the 
length of this article, and we cannot conclude better than in 
the following valedictory lines : 


More I would say—but, see, the paper 
Is nearly out—and so’s my taper, 

So while I’ve space, and while I’ve light, 
I’ll shake your hand, and bid good-night. 


JAMES J. DOHERTY. 
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THERE are pictures in the history of Italian art that are so 
connected with contemporary events, or so impregnated with 
the literary spirit and religious tendencies of their age, as to 
inevitably invite an allegorical treatment in excess of what 
their authors could ever have intended. This, perhaps, applies 
especially to the work of the artists of the second period of 
Italian renascent art, the guattrocentisti. In an age of four-fold 
interpretation of books and of fancifully symbolical pageants, 
it was natural that allegory should play an important part in 
the plastic arts, and that a picture or statue which seemed a 
simple rendering of some classical motive or a traditional repre- 
sentation of some sacred scene should at the same time be 
polysensous and admit of several interpretations. Thus a statue 
of Judith by Donatello became a symbol of the triumph of 
Republican liberty over tyranny, and a picture of Pallas taming 
a centaur was intended by Botticelli to be emblematic of a 
Medicean victory over the forces of popular disorder. 

In the first, or what has been called the Heroic, age of 
Italian art, the allegorical paintings of the followers of Giotto 
and their contemporaries were upon a vast scale and of a 
sublimely poetical intention. The opening sentence of the 
famous Statutes of the Sienese guild of painters in 1355 strikes 
the keynote: Noi stamo per la gratia di Dio mantfestatori agli 
uomini grossi che non sanno lettera de le cose miracolose operate 
per virti et in virti de la santa fede—“ By the grace of God 
we are the demonstrators to rude and unlettered men of the 
miraculous things wrought through and in the strength of our 
holy Faith.” This indeed is the motive running through those 
vast compositions with which the earliest Italian painters, the 
so-called Giotteschi, covered the walls of churches and public 
buildings,—the instruction and edification of these womzni grosst 
che non sanno lettera. Therefore in their work, not only the 


lives of saints and scenes from Holy Scripture, but such profound 
N 
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and comprehensive schemes of symbolical teaching are set forth, 
both moral and political, as Giotto’s frescoes at Assisi, mingling 
the strains of the Dzvine Comedy with the simpler utterance 
of the /voretti; the frescoes of the Pisan Campo Santo that 
blend the solemn sound of the Dzes Jre with the shriller 
warning of Petrarch’s 7rzumph of Death; the allegories of the 
Spanish Chapel in Florence, inculcating the doctrines of the 
Summa Theologica with a suggestion of the political teaching 
of Dante’s De Monarchia, together with the glorification of 
St. Thomas and the work of the Dominican Order in keeping 
the faitltful of Christ’s flock to the right path; and, lastly, the 
more artistically valuable work of the Lorenzetti brothers in the 
communal palace of Siena, setting forth the rightful government 
of a free city, the glories of peace, and the evil nature of misrule 
and tyranny. In such works as these the last sigh of the middle 
ages is heard as they struggle to assert themselves against the 
rising tide of the Renaissance; they are the last expiring 
utterance of the grand age of the Communes or Free Burghs 
before it has in all things yielded to the age of the despots. There 
is a well-known story of the painted allegory of the Roman 
State with which Cola di Rienzo excited the populace against 
the oppression of the nobles, and on the other hand every lover 
of English literature remembers how Chiaro dell’ Erma in 
Rossetti’s Hand and Soul had painted a moral allegory of Peace 
for the Church of S. Petronio in Pisa, and how the rival factions 
fell to battle beneath it, “and there was so much blood cast up 
the walls on a sudden that it ran in long streams down Chiaro’s 
paintings.” 

It was to some extent to the spirit of this heroic age of 
painting that Raphael returned, after art had passed through 
the intermediate period of the guattrocentistz, in his famous 
allegorical frescoes of the stanze of the Vatican, when art had 
attained to her perfection in the expression of emotion and in 
the rendering of ideal beauty. That intermediate period has 
been called by Morelli the “epoch of character ;” during it the 
principal aim of art is no longer to instruct and edify, but “to 
seize and represent the outward appearance of persons and 
things determined by inward and moral conditions.”! During 
such a period allegorical painting necessarily became of com- 
paratively less importance, and was mainly devoted to the 
flattery of such despots as the Medicean lords of Florence or 


1 Ttalian Painters: The Galleries of Munich and Dresden. 
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the Dukes of Urbino, to the decoration of gay palace-rooms 
with such classical and courtly allegories that might best appeal 
to their cultured literary taste, as in the splendid works which 
Mantegna painted for Isabella d’Este, or to illustrating Petrarch 
and Poliziano. Still, in the epoch of the guattrocentisti too, 
morals and politics and art were so closely interwoven that 
many of their pictures, although not altogether so designed by 
the painters themselves, may yet become symbolical of the age 
and the conditions under which they were produced. Thus 
many of the ostensibly mythological or even religious paintings 
of the fifteenth century are allegories more or less conscious: 
if not always thus intended by the painters, they may never- 
theless become allegories to us when viewed in the light of 
history. 

In the second room of the National Gallery are two most 
charming little panels from the hand of Fra Filippo Lippi, 
which afford a clear illustration of the political allegories which 
it is impossible not to attach to such pictures. The “ Annuncia- 
tion” (no. 666), with its bright colouring and dainty flowers, 
is a simple and beautiful rendering of its sacred theme, and 
there is nothing in the fact of it being marked with the crest 
of Cosimo de’ Medici to arouse our suspicions in “ Brother 
Lippo’s doings, up and down,” but in closely inspecting its 
companion piece (no. 667), “St. John Baptist with six other 
Saints,” we find that the good Carmelite had been 


A-painting for the great man, saints and saints, 
And saints again, 


with a distinct purpose. It is no merely devout piece of 
homage to seven saints especially revered by the Florentines. 
In a pleasant garden, with a courtly palace behind, these seven 
holy men are seated on a marble bench; the central group is 
composed of St. John (one of the most beautiful represen- 
tations of the Precursor in the whole range of Italian art), with 
St. Cosmas and St. Damian on either side of him; the two 
minor groups sit discretely apart, St. Peter Martyr and St. 
Anthony the Abbot on the right, St. Francis and St. Lawrence 
on the left. The eye is at once caught by those two gorgeously 
attired saints that hold the Baptist between them, and the 
others hide their diminished heads before the glory of these 
two patrons of the Medici. The republic, here symbolized by 
the Baptist (as to some extent in Dante), is firmly within the 
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grasp of these splendid personages. One has his hands piously 
folded, and the other is professedly gazing up to Heaven in 
ecstasy, but they can keep an eye upon St. John, they have 
him fast between them and will not let him go: 


Ben puoi tu dire: I’ho fermo il disiro 
Si a colui che volle viver solo, 

E che per salti fu tratto al martiro, 
Ch’io non conosco il Pescator né Polo.! 


So much the painter himself clearly intended, but in the side 
groups he .has unconsciously foreshadowed some of the further 
course of Florentine history after his own death. The sturdy 
Dominican on the right turns away indignantly from this scene 
of devout deception, and pays no heed to the exhortation of 
his companion to look with kindly eyes upon the Baptist in 
the pious.grasp of the crimson-robed masters of the State. 
On the other hand, Lorenzo and the Franciscan are in perfect 
accord, and the latter is ardently enthusiastic in the matter. 
There is a certain foretaste here of the rival attitude of the two 
great Orders in the days of Savonarola. It is the same spirit 
as that in which Lippo Lippi designed the central group of 
this picture that made Botticelli represent the three Magi as 
three members of the Medicean house in his Adoration of the 
Kings in the Uffizi Gallery ; and, in his famous ¢oxdo of the 
Madonna writing the Magnificat, the faces of Lorenzo and 
Giuliano de’ Medici are among the attendant angels. The 
Medici were resolved to place the branding-iron of their rule 
upon all art, sacred and profane, and even in the lighter regions 
of pleasure they will make their influence felt. In that cele- 
brated allegory of Spring in the Accademia of Florence, which 
inspired a familiar sonnet of Rossetti, that oddest of allegorical 
pictures, with its profusion of flowers and dancing maidens and 
winged genii, with that strange treacherous look on Flora’s 
lovely face—even there Giuliano de’ Medici as Hermes is the 
master of the revels. Not even in her sports might Florence 
break free from the ruling house, and every student of history 
knows how deliberately Lorenzo and his family applied them- 
selves to corrupt the morals of the city. Vasari tells us also 
1 Well canst thou say: ‘‘ So steadfast my desire 
Is unto him who willed to live alone, 


And for a dance was led to martyrdom, 
That I know not the Fisherman nor Paul.” 


(Dante, Paradiso, xviii. 133—136, Longfellow’s translation. ) 
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of the horrible pageant of the Chariot of Death which was 
designed by Piero di Cosimo, the famous master of Andrea 
del Sarto, to allegorically signify the return from exile of the 
illustrious house: 

Almost all Botticelli’s works, as befits the illustrator and 
commentator of the Divine Comedy, are permeated with an 
allegorical spirit. His mythological pictures, with the exception 
of the “Calumny” and one or two others, are not derived 
directly from the antique or the classics, but illustrate motives 
taken from the poems of Angelo Poliziano, with a strange 
mystical and allegorical element added which is not Poliziano’s, 
but all Sandro’s own. His religious pictures, Madonnas, 
Assumptions, Nativities, and the like, are rendered unlike those 
of other Florentine masters both by this personal allegorizing 
instinct and by some odd theory concerning the nature of 
angels which he had perhaps acquired through Matteo Palmieri. 
It was this latter peculiarity that drew down upon the splendid 
“ Assumption,” now in our National Gallery (No. 1126), the 
suspicion of the Church. It is of course a greatly disputed and 
altogether insoluble question as to whether either design or 
execution of this great painting can from internal evidence be 
really assigned to Botticelli, and the writer of this paper can 
only repeat on the authenticity of the picture what Vasari 
prudently says as to its orthodoxy: “ Now whether this be true 
or not, let no one expect the decision of the question from me.” 
Later on Raphael took up Politian and painted “Galatea” in 
the Villa Farnesina, at Rome, with no allegorical intention, but 
merely to give one of the most perfect renderings of ideal 
classical beauty that the modern world has seen; another 
instance of a full-Renaissance handling of a theme from the 
stanze of Poliziano, is the masterpiece that every visitor to 
the National Gallery knows by heart, Titian’s “Bacchus and 
Ariadne.” Sandro’s famous “Venus rising from the sea” in 
the Uffizi, although based upon the s¢anze, is surely an allegory 
of the coming of the Renaissance itself; the sadness of anti- 
cipated failure is upon her face, a consciousness of the horrors 
that the Renaissance was to bring upon Italy ; those winds that 
now waft her so gently to shore will soon ring with the trampling 
of the war-horses and the clanging of foreign arms, and the 
shore that receives her will echo to the battle trumpet of the 
Frenchman and Spaniard. And here in the “ Mars and Venus” 
of the National Gallery (No. 915) Botticelli has shown only 
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too clearly how Italy prepared to meet her day of extreme 
peril. Venus in her white and gold robes leans on her crimson 
cushion, calmly triumphant, but very sad, as though the painter 
had expressed in her face his own fears for the future of his 
country. Mars is surely Florence, or Italy herself, slumbering 
and helpless, while hornets buzz round him and little satyrs. 
merrily play with the helmet, the breastplate, and lance, which 
he can no longer use. One satyr blows a shell into his ear, 
playfully striving to rouse him. In a few years Savonarola will 
blow a still louder blast, and he will only move uneasily in his 
sleep. He will have forgotten how to use those weapons, and 
the French King, Savonarola’s new Cyrus, will enter Italy with 
his Gallic host, and find the nation too false and divided, too 
weak and too corroded with vice, to be able any more to raise 
lance and shield against the invader. The Botticellian Mars 
resumed his armour only to throw away his lance at Fornovo. 

There is an interval of about twenty years between the 
production of this picture and that of what is the only other 
undoubtedly genuine Botticelli in the National Gallery, the 
“Nativity of our Lord” (No. 1034). This picture, which is one 
of the latest and most beautiful that the master ever painted, is 
certainly designed as an allegory. A complete change had 
come over the painter of Venus in the interval. He had 
witnessed the downfall of Italy; he had seen her fairest 
provinces in the hands of the barbarians, and dimly surmised 
that worse was to come; he had studied Dante more closely, 
had listened to the preaching of Savonarola and witnessed his 
death. This work was painted in the year of the Jubilee, 1500, 
and its Greek inscription has been thus interpreted by Professor 
Colvin :} 

This picture, I, Alessandro, painted at the end of the year 1500, in 
the troubles of Italy, in the half time after the time during the fulfilment 
of the eleventh of John, in the second woe of the Apocalypse, in the 
loosing of the devil for three and a half years. Afterwards he shall be 
chained and we shall see him trodden down as in this picture. 


Similarly, Dante, in his vision of another year of jubilee, 
1300, when the times seemed to him as bitter as now to 
Botticelli, had darkly prophesied of the ve/tro, or greyhound, 
the deliverer, who should hunt down the she-wolf of avarice 
and drive her back to Hell, and of the coming of a messenger 


\ The Portfolio, February, 1871; Zhe Academy, February 15, 1871. 
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from God, uz cinguecento diece e cinguc, a “ five hundred ten and 
five,” to execute the Divine vengeance upon the guilty parties. 
Even in the days of Dante’s earliest commentators many 
conflicting explanations of these mysterious prophecies were 
offered, and up to the present no one has been able to 
decide whether Dante meant the second coming of Christ, or 
the advent of an ideal Emperor or an ideal Pope, or some mighty 
Ghibelline champion to arise, or a preacher of repentance to 
prepare the way for an ideal Emperor to follow and rule over 
a regenerated world in a new golden age. Be that as it may, 
such mystical dreams came not unfrequently to Italian thinkers 
in the middle ages, and this picture of Sandro Botticelli’s is the 
counterpart in Renaissance painting to Dante’s prophecy in 
medizval song. There is to be a new birth of Christ in the 
hearts of men, to be followed by a golden age in which the 
heavens will be opened, vice trodden down, and Heaven and 
Earth be reunited once more. The picture is divided into three 
parts, which correspond in some sort to the Purgatory, Earthly 
Paradise, and Celestial Paradise of the Divine Comedy. The 
central scene takes place in a wood, the divina foresta of Dante’s 
Earthly Paradise, in which he is reunited to Beatrice, and sees 
and hears pageants and prophecies of the past, present, and 
future of the Church and the Empire, but instead of the tree 
which symbolizes the Empire and which is renewed in imperial 
purple when the chariot of the Church is bound to it, Botticelli 
shows us the humble stable and the Birth of the Saviour. The 
Madonna, though one of the loveliest that Sandro ever painted, 
is yet one of the most sorrowful ; perhaps she is symbolical of 
the Church itself in that terrible epoch. It is a lyrical hymn of 
the three theological virtues, for the angels that throng the 
picture are each clad in one of those same three mystical colours 
as Beatrice appeared in to Dante, the white of Faith, the green of 
Hope, the flaming red of Charity ; and each has its wings tinged 
in the colours of the other two. The angels that are robed in 
Faith soar up on the wings of Love and Hope, and those that 
wear Love’s colours in their dress have the pinions of F ‘ve and 
Faith. Each of these angels is a figure of surpassing ,race 
and beauty. Three are perched like birds of God upon the 
thatched roof of the stable, Hope and Faith singing together 
out of the green-bound volume that Love holds in her hands. 
On the left Charity leads the three Magi to the crib, and on 
the right Faith inspires the three shepherds with confidence ; 
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the great and lowly are uniting together in this new golden age. 
The wings of the red-robed angel that personifies Charity are 
green, but Hope herself is not leading the faithful to the manger, 
for in the lovely dance of the three maidens at the chariot’s 
right wheel in the twenty-ninth canto of the Purgatorio, Faith 
and Charity alternately lead. Dante says: 


Ed or parevan dalla bianca tratte 
Or dalla rossa. 


“ And now they seemed led in their dance by the white now 
by the red,” but never by the green damsel who symbolizes 
Hope. ~ 

In the highest division of the picture, the Paradise, as the 
heavens open anew, a glory of angels is circling round against 
the blue sky and the gold of the eternal day, with branches of 
olive and crowns dangling from them, chanting a hymn to the 
Madonna. They are full of characteristic Botticellian sentiment 
and grace and charm of rhythmical motion, each singing and 
floating round in an ecstasy of delight, 


Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


Here too the colouring is significant. The hues of Faith 
and Charity remain as on the angelic robes in other parts of 
the picture, but the green of Hope has become bronze—passing 
into the gold of eternity, since hope no longer can exist in 


Paradise : 
Ivi é perfetta, matura ed intera 


Ciascuna disianza, 


for “there every desire is perfect, fulfilled utterly.” The two 
angels that are thus robed are fairest of all this heavenly band, 
and are gazing down in charity to the earth. In the Paradiso, 
Dante always makes his readers remember the theological fact 
that the virtue of Hope is not among the blessed. In the 
fourteenth canto, after Solomon has explained Dante’s difficulty 
concerning the splendour of the Body after the Resurrection, 
the poet makes us feel clearly that it is not hope but celestial 
charity that makes such a fervent Amen break from the souls 
of the blessed doctors in the sun. Again, in canto twenty-five, 
Beatrice’s request to St. James: 


Fa’ risonar la speme in quest’ altezza. 


“Make Hope resound in this high region,” is as it were to add 
a new forgotten element to their joy ; and in St. James’ answer 
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to Dante, the Apostle, who symbolizes Hope, implies that his 
favourite virtue followed him, 

Infin la palma ed all’ uscir del campo. 
“Unto the palm and leaving the field,” that is, to martyrdom, 
but not beyond. 

In the lowest division of Botticelli’s picture, among the rocks 
on the slope of the mountain below the divine forest, are seen 
the results of this new birth upon mankind. It will be 
remembered that in Dante’s poem, the mountain of Purgatory, 
below the Earthly Paradise, is an allegory of the life of man 
upon earth doing penance and striving God-ward. Heaven and 
Earth have been reunited, and three angels embrace three men ; 
it is in the spirit of the words of Beatrice to Dante: 

Qui sarai tu poco tempo silvano, 
E sarai meco, senza fine, cive 
Di quella Roma, onde Cristo é Romano.’ 

These angels, like the others, are clad in the red, white, and 
green of Charity, Faith, and Hope, for the theological virtues 
are now to flourish again in the hearts of men. All round at 
their feet the devils lie transfixed with celestial darts or slink 
away confounded into the crevices of the rocks. Here too the 
colouring is a part of the allegory. Hope is still in bodily 
shape among them, but so long and so dismal has the waiting 
been, that, unlike the angels in the upper parts of the work, the 
green has at last faded away from the wings of Faith and 
Charity. Jn terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis, say the scrolls 
that the angels bear. The whole work is an Italian’s dream of 
peace when his country was becoming a vast battlefield for the 
powers of Europe, and a Catholic’s foreshadowing of the 
counter-reformation and Catholic reaction even in the year of 
jubilee of Alexander VI. 

While touching upon this fascinating matter of Botticelli 
and his works, it is curious to notice what different views are 
entertained as to the authenticity of the works ascribed to him 
in this gallery. The “Mars and Venus” (No. 915) and this 
“Nativity of the Saviour” (No. 1,034) are most certainly both 
genuine and splendid pieces from the master’s own hand. That 
strangely attractive little portrait of a young Florentine in a red 

1 Short while shalt thou be here a forester, 


And thou shalt be with me for evermore 
A citizen of that Rome, where Christ is Roman. 


(Purgatorio, xxxii. 100o—102. Longfellow.) 
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cap (No. 626), alike so mysterious and realistic, which was 
formerly ascribed to Masaccio, is also probably authentic. The 
“ Assumption” mentioned above (No. 1126), although spoken of 
by Vasari as Botticelli’s, is regarded by German critics as the 
work of a certain Francesco Botticini, whose name Vasari had 
confused with that of the great Sandro; Dr. Frizzoni supposes 
that it was executed by a pupil of Botticelli, who was also 
influenced by Andrea Verrocchio. The three Madonnas which 
still bear his name (Nos. 226, 275, 782), are by scholars or 
imitators; even the very popular circular “ Virgin and Child 
with St. John and an Angel” (No. 275), which is the subject of 
so much admiration, and which is frequently thought typical 
of Botticelli’s manner, in the light of modern criticism, in spite 
of the wonderful beauty of the Madonna’s face, can hardly be 
regarded as more than the production of some clever scholar. 
As to the “ Venus and Cupids” (No. 916), discreetly hung almost 
out of sight, in spite of the large sum paid for it, it is an insult 
to Botticelli that his name should be attached to such a very 
indifferent production. On the other hand, two fine but much 
restored pictures of the “ Adoration of the Magi” (Nos. 592 and 
1,033), which are exhibited as works of Filippino Lippi, are now 
usually considered by critics to be in reality characteristic early 
works of Botticelli himself. Dr. Richter, indeed, regards one of 
them as the finest specimen of Botticelli’s art in the National 
Gallery. Whether this ascription is to be regarded as quite 
certain or not, they are certainly far more in the manner of 
Sandro himself than in that of his pupil Filippino, and would 
probably attract more attention and more admiration from 
visitors than they do now if they were officially ascribed to the 
better known and more generally popular master. The forms 
and colouring alike seem to point them out as his. We need not, 
however, go far afield to find a more beautiful and more 
characteristic work of Sandro’s than any of these. In the Print 
and Drawing Gallery of the British Museum, there is now 
exhibited an undoubtedly genuine drawing (formerly in the 
Malcolm collection), which is one of the loveliest things from 
Botticelli’s hand that have anywhere been preserved to an 
unlovely age. It is in pen on pink paper, with the unfinished 
parts sketched in black chalk, and represents “ Abundance.” 
A young woman is advancing with that dancing motion and 
fluttering drapery that Botticelli so loves, and with waving 
hair ; her lips are parted as though she were about to break 
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into song in the joy of her heart. It is the brightest and 
happiest of all Botticelli’s designs, produced in some sunny 
moment when he was not feeling the “burden of the mystery,” 
and before misfortunes had fallen thickly upon him. Her face 
shows none of that sadness which so incongruously marks his 
Venus, and hardly even a trace of that treacherous mockery 
which gleams in the eyes of his Flora. The little children, too, 
that cluster round her and delight in her ripe grapes, show a 
keen enjoyment of child life worthy of Blake himself when he 
wrote the Songs of Innocence. We are reminded of the central 
group in Bellini’s “ Madonna by the Lake,” in which the golden- 
haired infant Christ has left His Mother’s arms and has climbed 
into an apple-tree to shake down the fruit to some little children 
below, and St. Joseph looks on in obvious delight at the little 
ones enjoying themselves. 

While Botticelli was ending his series of masterpieces with 
this Nativity, Raphael had just commenced his with the little 
picture (No. 213), the “Knight’s Dream,” which, as Morelli 
prettily observes, “like a rosebud foretells the approaching 
spring.” This was probably painted about the end of 1499, 
and therefore is some months earlier than Botticelli’s picture ; 
like Botticelli’s latest work, so Raphael’s earliest painting is 
very closely connected with Dante. Ina fair Italian landscape 
a young knight is sleeping at the foot of the tree whose laurels 
he has yet to win. Two ladies appear to him in his dream ; 
one, bright and dainty in her gay blue and red robes, holds out 
a spray of myrtle, of which another adorns her golden hair, 
while with the other hand she fingers the beads of love’s ruddy 
rosary which is twined around her neck and form. She is 
Bellezza, or Beauty. The other maiden, dark-haired and purple- 
robed, is even more beautiful and gracious; she offers the 
sleeping youth a sword and a book; she is V7rti, or Virtue 
(here in the sense rather of Duty as opposed to pleasure), and 
the sword is surely Chrysaor, that “steely brand” which Astraea 
gave to Spenser’s Artegall. 

Which steely brand, to make him dreaded more, 
She gave unto him, gotten by her slight 
And earnest search, where it was kept in store 
In Jove’s eternall house, unwist of wight, 
Since he himselfe it us’d in that great fight 
Against the Titans, that whylome rebelled 
’Gainst highest heaven ; Chrysaor it was hight ; 


Chrysaor, that all other swords excelled, 
Well prov’d in that same day wher Jove those gyants quelled. 
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For of most perfect metall it was made, 
Tempred with adamant amongst the same, 
And garnisht all with gold upon the blade 
In goodly wise, whereof it took his name, 
And was of no lesse virtue than of fame ; 
For there no substance was so firme and hard, 
But it would pierce or cleave, whereso it came, 
Ne any armour could his dint outward ; 

But wheresoever it did light, it throughly shard. 


It seems to have escaped notice that this picture of Raphael’s 
is neither a medizval rendering of the classical choice of 
Herctles nor an illustration of any of the chivalrous romances 
of Renaissance poets, but was in all probability suggested by 
a sonnet of Dante. This sonnet is the forty-second in Frati- 
celli’s edition of the canzoniere—Due donne in cima della mente 
mia Venute sono a ragionar d’amore—and describes the rival 
claims of Bellezza and Vzrti to exert their signoria over the 
poet’s mind. The sonnet has been excellently translated by 
Dante Rossetti in his Dante and his Circle, under the title 
“Of Beauty and Duty.” 


Two ladies to the summit of my mind 
Have clomb, to hold an argument of love. 
The one has wisdom with her from above, 
For every noblest virtue well designed : 
The other, beauty’s tempting power refined 
And the high charm of perfect grace approve : 
And I, as my sweet Master’s will doth move, 
At feet of both their favours are reclined 
Beauty and Duty in my soul keep strife, 

At question if the heart such course can take 
And ’twixt two ladies hold its love complete. 
The fount of gentle speech yields answer meet, 

That Beauty may be loved for gladness’ sake, 

And Duty in the lofty ends of life. 


And though Raphael has made the dark-haired damsel in the 
more sober-coloured robe the more lovely of the two, yet doubt- 
less when the young knight wakes he will take the same 
decision as love, “ the fount of gentle speech,” prompted Dante 
to in the two concluding lines : 


Che amar si puo bellezza per diletto, 
E amar puossi virtt per alto oprare. 


The last line of Rossetti’s octave, “At feet of both their 
favours are reclined,” is perhaps hardly an adequate rendering 
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of Dante’s line, which implies a lordship or authority rather 
than a matter of favours—stommene a pie della lor signoria. 

It is certain that Raphael’s thoughts were full of Dante at 
this time, for he has introduced scenes from the J/uzferno into 
the background of the little St. Michael in the Louvre, which 
was painted on the back of a chess-board, and which Morelli 
assigns to this same early period of Raphael’s career (circa 
1499). Here we see the young knight of the National Gallery 
again. He has started from sleep and accepted the sword that 
Lady Duty offered him. In his right hand he waves the blade 
over his head, and grasps in the other the shield marked with 
the cross as he prepares to do battle against the powers of evil. 
He sets one foot upon the neck of a hideous horned monster, 
and is about to strike off its head. The Archangel’s powerful 
wings have borne him down to this infernal region through the 
murky air of Hell. Other hideous creatures are creeping round 
him, watching the work of Divine vengeance, but not daring to 
approach. Like Spenser’s Artegall— 

Ne any liv’d on ground that durst withstand 
His dreadfull heast, much lesse him match in fight, 


Or bide the horror of his wreakfull hand 
When so he list in wrath lift up his steely brand. 


In the background is the flaming city of Dis,! that discon- 
solate land, red with the eternal fire. There too is shown the 
punishment of the hypocrites,? tardily moving round beneath 
the everlasting fatiguing mantle of gilded lead, and the thieves* 
tormented by the horrible throng of serpents. Such a being 
as this Archangel was that terrible messenger of God who 
descended with the sound of a mighty tempest and opened the 
gates of the infernal city with a little rod. 

These are perhaps the only two paintings that can be 
assigned to Raphael’s first or Urbino period. It is well known 
that, mainly through the writings of Morelli, Vasari’s story 
about Raphael’s pupilage under Pietro Perugino is now gene- 
rally discredited, and it is held that Raphael’s first master 
after his father’s death came from the Bolognese school of 
Francia and Lorenzo Costa in the person of Timoteo Viti, 
under whom the young Raphael studied at Urbino before 
going to Perugia. It is only of late years that the place of 
Timoteo Viti amongst painters has been rightly understood, 
mainly through Vasari’s erroneous account of this admirable 


1 Inferno, viii. 2 Jbid. xxiii. 3 Tbid, xxiv. 
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artist, whom he represents as merely the follower of Raphael 
himself. Both Timoteo and Perugino outlived their great 
pupil. In some respects the early works of Timoteo anticipate 
the peculiar charm of Raphael. Morelli remarks that “Timoteo 
Viti breathed Raphaelite grace and a Raphaelite delicacy into 
his works several years before Raphael,” and Raphael’s own 
works often show reminiscences of the manner and traces of 
the influence of Timoteo long after he had ceased being his 
pupil. There are no works of Timoteo in the National Gallery 
—indeed his genuine pictures are very rare—but in the print 
gallery of the British Museum two of his most beautiful 
drawings are exhibited, one being the design for an altar-piece 
in the Cathedral at Urbino, and the other an exquisitely lovely 
woman’s head, a drawing in black chalk of a type of face which 
recalls that of the earlier Madonnas of Raphael. In the same 
gallery is an excellent portrait in pastel of Timoteo himself, 
possibly from his own hand—a handsome dark-bearded head. 
Timoteo has the character of an eminently lovable man, very 
musical, and always full of fun. The series of drawings in the 
British Museum show how intimate is the connection between 
Raphael’s early work and his; some of the most beautiful 
drawings cannot with certainty be given to the one rather than 
the other. 

In the “Knight’s Dream,” not only is the influence of 
Timoteo seen in many minor points, but the whole figure 
of the purple-robed Lady Duty is almost copied from Timoteo’s 
“St. Apollonia,” a single figure of great charm, which he painted 
for the church of S. Trinita in Urbino soon after his return 
from Bologna, and which is now in the picture gallery of the 
former city, and shows a close relation to a very similar 
“St. Margaret” of Timoteo’s, which is now among the numerous 
treasures of art possessed by the galleries of Bergamo. One 
minor point of form is worth mentioning, because it can be 
confirmed in the National Gallery. The broad, flat shape of 
the young knight’s hand is an early characteristic which 
Raphael derived from Timoteo. Timoteo in his turn caught 
it from Lorenzo Costa, and it is easy to compare the hand in 
question with those in Lorenzo Costa’s altar-piece (No. 629), 
which hangs in the next room over Francia’s glorious “ Pieta ;” 
the hand of Costa’s St. Peter might perhaps be especially noted. 

But far more interesting than such technical points is the 
fact that Raphael’s two earliest pictures were thus both inspired 
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by Dante, the one in part by the Jxzferno, and the other by a 
sonnet belonging to the cycle of the Vita Nuova. This love 
of Dante was to appear again in the greatest achievement of 
the painter’s life, the frescoes which he executed later on for 
Pope Julius in the Vatican, where he introduced ideal portraits 
of the poet into both the “ Disputa” and the “ Parnassus,” both 
as theologian and as poet. For these portraits several fine 
studies exist in different collections. It was most probably 
from his own father that Raphael first learnt to study Dante ; 
the Divina Commedia was doubtless a familiar book in the 
household of Giovanni Santi, Urbino’s poet-painter, whose own 
poem is in many respects an interesting and noteworthy 
production. 


EDMUND G. GARDNER, 














Aspects of the Renaissance. 





IV.—THE RISE OF PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY. 


IT has often been erroneously taught that the Reformation 
was the result of the fresh impetus given to learning in the 
sixteenth century, the result of the invention of printing, and 
of the consequent spread of the Bible in the world. This error 
has arisen partly from a confusion of ideas, and partly from a 
natural desire on the Protestant side, to ascribe to the most 
respectable causes the rapid growth and success of the new 
doctrines. The truth is, that the corruption of morals was 
simultaneous with the decay of faith. The reaction from Scholas- 
ticism, which the Reformers pretended was inseparable from the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, caused violent disorders in 
the schools. The prudent limits always assigned by religion 
to the study of profane literature were henceforth regarded with 
contempt, and the most shameless authors of antiquity were 
placed without restriction into the hands of students at the 
Universities. Under the pretext of saving them from what 
was termed the barbarism of the schools, they were plunged 
into an abyss of moral degradation and turpitude! 

Such a proceeding, needless to say, did not tend to the 
acquisition of learning, but it did tend to atheism, free-thought, 
revolutionary principles, and Protestantism. Erasmus, in no 
ambiguous terms, separated the cause of the Reformers from 
that of letters and the intellectual life. 

“TI abhor the Evangelicals,” he exclaimed, and we have 
quoted his words elsewhere, “as for other reasons, so because 
it is through them that literature is declining in every place, 
entertained with coldness and contempt, and upon the point of 
perishing. ... We have been deafened long enough with the 
cry of Gospel, Gospel, Gospel! We want Gospel manners.” 


1 Maldonat et l’ Université de Paris au XVTitme Siecle, p. 62. Par le P. J. M. 
Prat. 
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Neither did the unrestricted handling and misinterpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures by cobblers’ and tailors’ apprentices 
prove an unmitigated blessing, or increase the respect in which 
the Bible was held. Henry VIII. complained bitterly that it 
was “disputed, rhymed, sung, and jangled in every alehouse 
and tavern,” and not to confuse causes with effects, it must be 
remembered that this indecent travestying of the Word of God 
did not precede the Reformation, but was the immediate fruit 
of the Reformation itself. 

Even were it true that before the days of Luther, Coverdale, 
and Tyndale, the Bible was a sealed book to the vulgar, it 
would still be a matter for regret that it ever left the safe and 
reverent custody of the Church, to be bandied about the market- 
places by illiterate preachers and half-crazy iconoclasts. 

But Luther’s assertion, that at the age of twenty he had 
never even seen a Bible, is the more remarkable from the fact 
that he had then been for two years at the University of Erfurt, 
where in the fifteenth century, a scholarship had been founded 
for an eight years’ study of the Holy Scriptures. Erfurt 
possessed, moreover, in Luther’s time, a fine library composed 
of theological works, one half of which consisted of MSS. of 
the Bible! Throughout Germany, the study of Scripture 
formed a part of the ordinary curriculum in all colleges and 
public schools, but it of course depended on the individual to 
profit by the opportunity offered. If, therefore, in 1503, Luther 
had never seen a Bible, it must have been that he was so much 
engrossed with the study of the law and other things, that he 
had never given himself the trouble of looking for one. When 
one of his friends came to a violent end by being killed in a 
duel, he was seized with such terror and compunction that he 
made a hasty vow to enter religion, and assembling his boon 
companions at a banquet prepared in honour of the occasion, 
he took leave of them amid singing and lute-playing. The 
next day, he joined the Augustinian Friars at Erfurt. Of a 
religious vocation there seems to have been no question; the 
novice, still oppressed with horror at his friend’s untimely end, 
and weighed down with the thought of his rash vow, sought 
to drown care by busying himself with classical literature, the 
only books which he had brought with him being copies of 
Virgil and Plautus. Such was his passionate devotion to these 
studies that he neglected to recite his Breviary and to fulfil 

1 Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, von J. Janssen, vo!. ii, pp. 70, seq. 
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other important duties of his new state. Then all at once 
he was stricken with remorse; he became scrupulous, andfhalf- 
mad with want of sleep, of which he deprived himself for five 
weeks, scourging himself mercilessly during that time. Singu- 
larity among the brethren was greatly discouraged, but Luther 
would listen to no advice or reprimand on this subject. He 
persisted in seeing in himself nothing but sin, in God nothing 
but anger and vengeance. To his repentance were wanting 
humility, charity, and Christian hope of forgiveness through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

It was therefore not unnatural that he should fall into 
despair. According to his own words, when he saw a crucifix 
or any representation of Divine things, he would immediately 
cast down his eyes, preferring even to have seen the devil. 
He was always sad and depressed, because all the consolation 
he was able to gain from his penances was unequal to his sense 
of sin and of God’s wrath. Strange as it seems, he afterwards 
attributed this condition of wretchedness to the doctrine of 
good works taught by the Church, although he was in reality 
in direct opposition to the Church’s teaching, which points to 
Christ and His merits as the sole foundation of Christian 
justification, and to His grace as the means by which all good 
works may be made pleasing to God. 

Books were not wanting, even at that time, which would 
have instructed him, had Luther been willing to be taught, that 
all his penances were of value but as the means whereby his 
sinful inclinations might be weakened, and with the help of 
grace, overcome, and not as having any merit of their own, 
upon which he might found his justification in the sight of 
God. Confession afforded him no relief; in vain, he twice 
made a general confession of his sins, once at Erfurt and once 
in Rome. Such was his exaggerated frame of mind, that at 
this time he regretted that his parents were not dead, in order 
that he might help them out of Purgatory by his Masses, 
prayers, and other good works. “I should have been willing, 
had I been able,” he declared, speaking of the time which he 
spent in Rome, “to kill all those who by a mere syllable had 
refused obedience to the Pope.” ! 

A recoil from such a state of mind was inevitable, and he 
fell from one exaggeration into another. As he had hitherto 
trusted too much to his own strength, he now despaired of 

1 Luther’s Sdmmitliche Werke, 40, 284. 
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the virtue of any good work. Man, in consequence of original 
sin, was bad to the core; all his actions, even the best, were 
the result of his evil inclinations, and accordingly, in the sight 
of God, mortal sins. He possessed no free-will, no choice 
between evil and good, and could only be saved by faith alone. 
“While,” argued Luther, “we believe in Christ, we make His 
merits our property, put on the robe of righteousness, which 
covers our whole guilt and constant sinfulness, and amply 
supplies every shortcoming of human justice. Therefore when 
we believe, we have no cause for fear.” “Be a sinner,” he 
counselled a friend, “and sin valiantly. But the more valiantly 
believe, and rejoice in Christ, who has conquered sin. The 
sins a man commits will not separate him from the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world, even if he should 
commit adultery a thousand times a day, or as many other 
mortal sins.” 

Luther considered this new doctrine of justification by faith 
alone as the governing principle of all Christianity. It contained, 
he declared, the whole Gospel, almost as pure as when the 
Apostles received it. 

It certainly was, in one sense, “good news” to a number 
of people, who rejoiced to be told that they might multiply 
their abominations with impunity. Such “news” would 
naturally be far more acceptable to the world than the precepts, 
“Deny thyself,” “Take up thy cross daily,” “Do penance,” &c., 
and may account in itself alone for the rapid spread of Luther’s 
teaching. He began to reduce this teaching to a system in 
1508, when he became Professor of Philosophy at Wittenberg, 
the first Protestant University, founded in 1502 by the Elector 
Frederick of Saxony. His brethren at Erfurt were, it appears, 
not loth to see him depart from their midst. His restless, 
innovating spirit was ill-suited to a religious life, and in all 
arguments and learned disputes he would always have the last 
word. The University of Wittenberg confered on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity; he held lectures on the Pauline 
Epistles, particularly on that addressed to the Romans, on the 
Psalms, and on St. Augustine, and began to gain reputation as 
a preacher. “This friar has deep-set eyes ; he looks as if he had 
strange fancies,” said of him the first Rector of the University. 

Several years before the quarrel about Indulgences, Luther 
occupied a position outside the teaching of the Church respect- 
ing the doctrines of grace, justification, and free-will. Already, 
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in 1515, he was considered a heretic. “Our justification,” he 
said in a sermon preached at Christmas that year, “is sin alone.” 
And in the following spring he wrote to a fellow-Augustinian 
thus: “ Learn, dear brother, to say: ‘Thou, Lord Jesus, art my 
justification. I am Thy sin. Thou hast taken what is mine 
and hast given me what is Thine. Only through Him, through 
confident despair of thyself and thy works, wilt thou find peace. 
Learn, moreover, from Him, that as He has accepted thee, has 
made thy sins His, so does He make His justice thine.” 
Luther was so persuaded of the truth of this doctrine that he 
added an anathema: “Cursed be he who does not believe this.” 

On the 31st October, he nailed his ninety-five theses to the 
door of the palace-church at Wittenberg, with the object of 
stimulating a dispute on Indulgences which had been raised 
by a sermon delivered in that town by the Dominican, John 
Tetzel,a popular orator deputed by the Archbishop of Mainz 
to preach in North Germany the Indulgence granted by Leo X. 
for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome. In a 
pastoral letter addressed by the Archbishop to the parish 
priests and confessors of his diocese, the faithful, desirous of 
availing themselves of the Indulgence, were admonished to 
prepare for it by confession and Holy Communion, preceded 
by a day of fasting. Those who preached the Indulgence were 
exhorted to lead a regular life, to avoid inns and questionable 
company, and to make no unnecessary expenditure. They 
were reminded of the instructions contained in the Papal Bull 
of Indulgence, not to refuse the grace to any who fulfilled 
these conditions, the object of the Indulgence being the welfare 
of Christians no less than the rebuilding of St. Peter’s. Those 
who could give no alms were to substitute fasting and prayer, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven was to be as accessible to the poor 
as to the rich. 

Nevertheless, there were many abuses ; grave scandals were 
caused by the manner in which the Indulgence was offered and 
by that in which the alms were collected. Tetzel, however, 
saw clearly that the question raised by Luther was not against 
the abuse, but against the doctrine of Indulgences itself, to 
which his own views of justification, free-will, and good works 
were opposed ; and that it was not a mere dispute of schoolmen, 
as many supposed, but a decisive and important struggle in 
which the authority of the Church was involved. He replied 
to Luther’s theses by a hundred and six antitheses dated from 
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the University of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Nothing was wanting 
to their clearness and precision. As for their simplicity, they 
might have belonged to the penny catechism of the nineteenth 
century. Indulgences did not claim to remit sins, but only the 
temporal punishment due to those sins which had been sincerely 
repented of and confessed. They did not pretend to lessen the 
merits of Christ, but exchanged the satisfaction made by punish- 
ment for the satisfaction made by Christ’s Passion and Death. 
None could gain an Indulgence unless he were in a state of 
true repentance and charity, at peace with God, and desirous 
of His honour and glory; therefore the alms which he gave 
proceeded from a desire to serve Him with good works. Such 
a one would order his life befittingly, for it was notorious that 
Christian, God-fearing people, not loose, idle vagabonds, sought 
to gain Indulgences. Tetzel went on to remind his readers 
that God does not give us eternal life on account of our good 
works, but purely out of His immense goodness and mercy. 
Luther replied to the Axtztheses in a series of articles concerning 
Indulgences and the doctrine of grace; whereupon Tetzel 
declared with much discernment and a keen insight into the 
real meaning of the dispute: “These articles are written in a 
spirit of contempt for the Pope and the Church. In future, 
authority will be disregarded, and the Holy Scriptures inter- 
preted according to private judgment. The Christian world 
will be in great danger, for each one will believe what he 
pleases.” 

The Emperor Maximilian also discerned at the very outset 
the tendency of the quarrel, and declared in a letter to the 
Pope, dated August 5, 1518, that Luther’s novelties, unless 
vigorously opposed, would endanger the unity of Christendom, 
and that instead of faith grounded upon the saving truths 
handed down to us by tradition, private opinion would soon 
prevail. 

The most passionate, and, at the same time, the most gifted 
of Luther’s friends, was Ulrich von Hutten. Understanding 
little of dogmatic questions, he at first regarded the dispute 
as a monkish quarrel; but when it assumed the proportions 
of an ecclesiastical revolution, he rejoiced exceedingly and 
swore eternal brotherhood with Luther. The following quota- 
tion from one of his discourses will give some notion of his 
language : 

“The Pope is a bandit, and the hordes of this bandit 
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compose the Church. Why do we hesitate? Has Germany 
no sense of honour—has she no fire? If the Germans possess 
none, the Turks must be called upon. . . . Rome is the lake of 
all impurity, the slough of all dissoluteness, the inexhaustible 
source of all evil. In order, therefore, to destroy it, should we 
not rise on all sides to defend ourselves against its corruptions? 
Should we not spread all our sails, saddle all our horses, and 
break out with fire and sword ?”? 

Luther was himself no less eloquent on this subject: “I 
think,” he wrote in June, 1520, “that in Rome all have become 
mad, foolish, raving, idiotic, fools, stocks, stones, hell, and devil.” 
After this it is a little tame to hear him call the Pope Anti- 
christ. 

It was, however, the fashion to speak and write in super- 
latives. If no language was more indecent than that with 
which the Reformers assailed their enemies, no flattery was more 
grovelling than that with which they praised their friends. 
Words became practically valueless when party spirit ran high. 
In spite of Hutten’s inflammatory speeches against Rome, 
Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz continued to be his firm friend. 
That an Archbishop and Primate of the German Church should 
take such a man into his service was a scandal to many, and 
it was even thought that in case a national Church should be 
formed, he hoped to be placed at the head of it—a supposition 
which, if true, would account for his attitude towards the 
Reformers. Hutten was the moving spirit of a band of 
humanist poets described by Cochlzeus as “the degraded slaves 
of Bacchus and Venus, not pious votaries of Phoebus and 
Pallas.” In their quarrel with scholasticism and revolt from 
ecclesiastical authority, they were attracted by Luther’s bold, 
enterprising spirit, and took up his cause enthusiastically. They 
fought for him with speech and pen, and prepared the minds 
of the people for his unascetic teaching. 

“ Philosophy,” wrote Cochlzus, “is neglected, and humanist 
studies, greatly as they adorn true learning, are incalculably 
injurious to those who are without the groundwork of a learned 
education. Hence, the frivolity of certain authors called poets 
by the ignorant, hence their buffoonery, their morals, which 
are, to say the least, loose and bold. They have small respect 
for the saints ; they swarm in Germany, but are influential only 
by their contempt of the existing order of things.” 


1 Gespriche Huttens, pp. 98, seq. 
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These so-called poets must have been in Goethe’s mind 
when, two centuries later, he wrote the epigrammatic lines : 
Jung und alt, gross und klein 
Grissliches Gelichter 
Niemand will ein Schuster sein 
Jedermann ein Dichter. 

Pagan in their tendencies, despising all that the simple 
Catholic population held sacred, they were the originators of 
everything that was done in Germany against the Church, 
against the State, and against civil law and order. But for 
them, Luther would never have gained a hearing, and the 
Peasants’ War with all its atrocities would never have broken 
out. The expression “German poet” was a term of oppro- 
brium among the learned ; the German language had become 
so barbarous as to be called by Charles V. a language fit only 
for horses. Modes of thought, of speech, and of diction, were 
rough and uncultivated in the extreme ; and Luther’s translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular is, with the exception of Hans 
Sachs’ poems and Fischart’s “Lucky Ship,” the only monument 
worthy of the name of literature produced by the Renaissance 
in Germany. 

As an instance of the better sort of poetical effusions of the 
humanists, may be cited one addressed by Hutten to Albrecht 
von Brandenberg, Archbishop of Mainz, whose attitude towards 
the Reformation was entirely after Hutten’s own heart, although 
as an aristocrat he was distasteful to him, for Hutten was as 
violent a revolutionist as any of his fellows. In this poem he 
calls the Archbishop the ornament of his age, the model of 
piety, the defender of peace, the champion of learning, in spite 
of the fact that the prelate, then in his twenty-fourth year, had 
no other title to distinction than his high birth, and had as yet 
done nothing to warrant any one of these encomiums. Allegory 
was indispensable to this kind of poem, and Hutten makes the 
Rhine, attended by all the river gods, salute his King and Lord. 
“ Say, Prince,” he exclaims, “what wilt thou more, since already 
in the bloom of youth thou art greater than thy forefathers ?” 

The prince’s courtiers were among the most advanced of 
these questionable poets, freethinkers, and blasphemers, who 
formed a club, and had their place of meeting in the Gasthaus 
zur Krone in Mainz. They went about with clanking swords, 
threw dice for Indulgence tickets, held godless views, and made 
godless speeches, despite monks and magistrates. Hutten, 
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notwithstanding that he was in the pay of a Prince of the 
Church, was the author, together with Erotus Rubianus, of the 
celebrated Letters of Obscure Men, the object of which was to 
undermine ecclesiastical authority, and to organize a systematic 
war against the Papacy. But such a state of things was then 
common in Germany; ecclesiastical dignitaries of the highest 
rank were frequently patrons and protectors of men who had 
cast off all semblance of Christianity, and whose morals would 
not bear investigation. It was in vain that indignant Catholic 
reformers in Rome protested and remonstrated ; the German 
Hierarchy were only too well justified in retorting by a /u guogue, 
for in truth the movement had gone out from Rome itself. The 
Renaissance with its heathen tendencies, its luxury, its love of 
pleasure, its worldliness had taken root in the Eternal City long 
before it had spread to Germany ; and of the hundred and fifty 
poets who flourished during the Pontificate of Leo X., by far 
the lesser number exhibited a leaning towards Christianity. If 
the Court of Archbishop Albrecht was unworthy of the Primate 
of Germany, what should be said of the Court of the Head of 
all Christendom!? But there were earnest souls still who 
deplored all these things, who valued meekness, charity, purity, 
and holiness, above the new frescoes in the stanze of the 
Vatican, above the glitter of the new arts and the flow of the 
new rhymes, who saw in the Supreme Pontiff, not the patron of 
the Renaissance, but the Apostle Peter, the holder of the Keys, 
the Vicar of Christ. 

When, in 1506, Julius II. announced his intention of 
replacing the venerable Basilica of St. Peter with an imitation 
of the Pantheon, great dissatisfaction was felt by those who 
clung to the sacred traditions of the past. Gentle, prophetic 
minds could see in the undertaking “ not the good spirit of the 
Gospel, but a worldly tendency in art, which would bring no 
blessing to the Christian people, but rather work great damage.” 
And so the event proved, till the Divine principle ever abiding 
in the Church, triumphed over human vanity, and brought forth 
more good out of the evil than had been before the evil was. 

A very different man from Hutten, but equally with him a 
product of the Renaissance, was Reuchlin. 

John Reuchlin, sometimes called Capnio, or Capnion, was 
born at Pforzheim, in 1455. His whole life was spent in study, a 


1 * Epistole obscurorum virorum.” 
9 Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, von J. Janssen, vol. ii. 
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great deal of which did good service in the cause of religion. 
He came under the influence of most of the scholars of the 
day. John a Lapide, whom he met at the University of Paris, 
taught and inspired him with a taste for grammar which became 
the groundwork of all his future studies. At Basle, he began to 
learn Greek under Andronikus Contoblakas, and was the first in 
Germany to insist on the importance and necessity of the study 
of Greek literature. Hitherto, for centuries, as in England, 
Greek had been utterly neglected in Germany, partly on 
account of the want of taste for humanist studies, partly because 
there was no one to teach it. But the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, in dispersing the arts and sciences 
throughout Europe, had further contributed to the Renaissance 
by sending Greek scholars into the West. At the close of the 
fifteenth century, they were to be found at all the principal 
Universities. The learned Hermonymus, whose scholarship was 
so highly prized by Sixtus IV., was Reuchlin’s Greek master in 
Paris. 

Reuchlin, together with John Colet and Budzus, belongs 
exclusively to the early humanist school, to those who returned 
to the study of ancient languages for their own sakes, for the 
sake of philology, and who remained free from the corruptions 
of classical antiquity, to which the later humanists were a facile 
prey. Nevertheless, being a man of his time, more in touch 
with his fellows than Erasmus, and feeling a deep interest in the 
burning questions of the day, he did not altogether escape the 
toils of the Zeitgeist. The younger humanists looked up to 
him with enthusiasm, although they failed to catch his spirit, or 
to work from his motives. His position with regard to the 
Reformers was akin to that of Erasmus. When Luther 
approached him with flattery, and sought to attract him to his 
cause, Reuchlin remained silent. He had sent his nephew, 
Melancthon, to Wittenberg as professor, but was extremely 
displeased when Melancthon joined the Reformers. He had 
promised to leave him his library, but withdrew the promise 
when he found that his nephew had broken with the Church, 
and in his later years refused to correspond with him. 

Reuchlin was of the opinion that Savonarola’s death was 
a necessity ; nevertheless, he did not close his eyes to the 
existing disorders. He honoured the philosophy of the middle 
ages, admired Albertus Magnus, but was an opponent of the 
actual scholasticism of the day. After studying law at Tiibingen, 
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he travelled to Italy with Prince Eberhard, Count of Wiirtem- 
berg. They visited Florence, Lorenzo the Magnificent being 
then at the height of his power. At Rome, Sixtus IV. took an 
interest in his studies, and the Greek Argyropulus, on seeing a 
specimen of Reuchlin’s scholarship, exclaimed, “ Through our 
exile, Greece has flown over the Alps.” 

In 1490, Reuchlin paid a second visit to Italy, which proved 
of great importance to his future studies. He made the 
acquaintance of Pico della Mirandola, Savonarola’s friend, who 
was the first to introduce cabala to the learned world, and to 
attempt to unite the secret lore of the Jews with Christianity. 

Reuchlin was already proficient in Hebrew, and had 
compiled the first complete handbook of that language for 
students, a work which corresponds in significance to Lily’s 
Latin grammar. His knowledge of Hebrew led him to a 
profound study of Semitic history, literature, and character, a 
circumstance which subsequently entangled him in an irritating 
quarrel, for the Jews were so unpopular in Germany, that a 
word of extenuation on their behalf was considered tantamount 
to heterodoxy. The Lutherans were not more tolerant of them 
than were the Catholics, and all regarded them as the implacable 
enemies of Christianity. But notwithstanding all provocation, 
there was a strong element of unreasonableness in the hatred 
with which the Jews were hated in the middle ages. Reuchlin 
would be fair to them in acknowledging the debt owed to them 
by the Christian world for their having preserved the Scriptures 
intact for so many centuries. He wished, by opening up the 
original text of the Old Testament, to provide a wholesome 
alternative to the exaggerated cultivation of pagan antiquity, 
“for the Scriptures,” he complained, “are not merely neglected, 
but despised and abandoned for the more agreeable study of 
rhetoric and poetry.” ? 

Nevertheless, to an enthusiast there lay at that time two 
special dangers in the cultivation of Hebrew; the first con- 
sisting in a temptation to espouse too warmly the cause of a 
race despised and oppressed indeed, but whose history since the 
great national crime of Deicide was an unmistakable proof of 
the Divine wrath and vengeance. The second danger lay in 
the charm of an unauthorized mysticism, and Reuchlin was for 
a time at least the victim of both. He soon regarded the 
rabbinical literature but as the key to cabalistic signs and 


1 Johann Reuchlin, Sein Leben und seine Werke, von L. Geiger. Leipzig, 1871. 
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marvels, by the medium of which Christianity might be yet 
more spiritualized. 

“No science,” writes Pico, “makes us more certain of the 
Divinity of Christ than cabala and natural magic;” and 
Reuchlin added: “ The cabalistics desire nothing more than to 
raise the human mind to God, and thus secure for it perfect 
bliss in this world, and eternal joy in the life to come.” It was 
a partly supernatural, partly rationalistic theosophy, and 
Reuchlin was far from claiming for it any dogmatic teaching 
in opposition to Catholic doctrines. His object was to serve 
religion by a better knowledge and understanding of the 
Judaical books, but his views were calculated to confuse rather 
than to enlighten, and opinions were divided as to the usefulness 
of his work in this direction. 

The fundamental principle of cabala is that the visible 
world is a copy, an image of the invisible, with which it stands 
in close relationship. To this principle is joined faith in the 
magical power of certain earthly elements over those connected 
with them in the celestial world. Thus, in pronouncing certain 
words, God becomes visible to our spirit, and actually present in 
the human mind, in a manner in which He was not before 
these words were spoken. Neither Pico nor Reuchlin invented 
the system. Raymund Lullus, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, had made profound studies in the secret lore of 
the Hebrews, and looked upon cabala as a Divine science. He 
discovered that its teaching agreed with that of Pythagoras, a 
not very wonderful discovery, since Pythagoras was instructed 
by the Jews. Both philosophical systems possess certain 
mysteries in common, and notably. that connected with numbers. 
For example, the number ten was considered pre-eminently 
sacred. In it all being was comprehended. There were ten 
names for God, of which the first three were Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Aristotle followed Pythagoras in indicating ten 
kinds of existence. The world moves in ten spheres. Man 
has ten fingers and ten toes, and so on. Many read Reuchlin’s 
book, and shook their heads. John Colet, the good Dean of 
St. Paul’s, in writing to Erasmus, said that to him the charm of 
it lay more in the words than in the subject, and that many 
strange things were supposed to be contained in Hebrew 
expressions and signs. 

“OQ Erasmus,” continued the saintly man, “of books and 
learning there is no end; but there is nothing better in this 
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short life than to live purely and holily, to strive daily after 
perfection and enlightenment, as these books teach us; but 
that can only be done by a tender love and imitation of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Reuchlin was a dreamer, but no wizard, as some of his 
enemies have maintained. He made no pretence of being a 
theologian, for he had too exalted an idea of theology to 
trespass on territory beyond his province. In his Hebrew 
works occur frequent passages such as this: “Of the sense of 
the words, I will not speak as a theologian, but only expound 
them as a grammarian.” He was a man of peace, but constant 
attacks on himself and his works sometimes obliged him to use 
his pen as a sword. He had small respect for fanatics, and 
when the theologians of Mainz and Cologne entered the lists 
against him, he nicknamed them “ Diabologen.” 

But his bitterest enemies were the Jewish converts. During 
the middle ages, the Jews had been regarded as pariahs and 
treated as such. They possessed no rights, and were entirely 
subject in Germany to the caprice of the Emperors. They 
were the only class of men for whom the Renaissance did 
nothing, and a persecution broke out under Maximilian L., 
which he at least tolerated, if he did not actually encourage it. 
Their condition was such that there were strong temptations 
to embrace Christianity from sordid or other motives than 
conviction. Such a convert was Victor von Karben, who was 
baptized at the age of fifty, and wrote a pamphlet against 
his brethren, full of zeal, but showing deplorable ignorance. 
Reuchlin’s most powerful opponent was, however, another 
converted Jew, John Pfefferkorn, who possessed some intellectual 
capacity, although learning was not his strongest point. His 
whole energy was exerted to convert those of his race, and when 
he despaired of this, his only alternative was to exterminate 
them from Germany. They naturally hated and feared him, 
for his measures, if he had had his way, would have been 
drastic. All their books were to be taken from them and 
publicly burned ; then they themselves were to be driven out. 
In return they cursed and threatened him, and he appealed to 
the Archbishop of Cologne for protection. Reuchlin undertook 
to defend them from Pfefferkorn’s fanaticism, which at least 
equalled their own, and wrote a treatise advocating gentle 
means and humane treatment as a more likely way to draw 
them into the Church. He praised their rabbinical books, 
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quoting our Lord’s words: “Search the Scriptures,” &c. This 
treatise, which was not written for the general public, but for 
the guidance of the Emperor and the Archbishop, was, in 
spite of some blemishes, a beautiful monument of fair and 
dispassionate reasoning, exhibiting a keen insight into the 
practical difficulties of the case. The Universities of Erfurt and 
Heidelberg declared for Reuchlin, but Pfefferkorn was all 
powerful, and worked upon the scholastics, inciting them to 
burn his books. The quarrel became loud and furious, and 
Reuchlin, at the end of his patience, appealed to Rome. 
Vituperation was the order of the day, and in the course of 
the dispute, even the scholarly Reuchlin had lost his temper, 
and had condescended in his book! to belabour Pfefferkorn 
as “a low, dishonourable scoundrel,” as a man “possessed of a 
devilish nature,’ &c. Perhaps the fury of his antagonists led 
him further than he had intended to go, but however that may 
be, the Augenspiegel was condemned at Rome as “a scandalous 
and offensive book, unlawfully favourable to the Jews,” and 
Reuchlin was ordered to pay the costs of the suit. The blow 
was severe, but it threw light on his own position. Hitherto, 
in common with other humanists, he had shown a considerable 
leaning towards Luther and his party, although Luther had no 
sympathy either for the Jews or for cabalistic lore, but Reuchlin 
was too much a man of the Renaissance not to have been 
attracted by any opposition to scholasticism. Now, however, 
the condemnation of his book showed clearly that he must 
make his choice. He at once submitted to the decision of the 
Head of the Church, severed all connection with the revolu- 
tionary party, and even attempted to detach Melancthon from 
them also. In a letter addressed to the Bavarian Dukes, he 
expressed himself so decidedly against Luther’s novelties, that 
he incurred Hutten’s implacable hatred. “Do your worst,” 
thundered the furious demagogue, “and if your age allows it, 
go to Rome, which you so long to see again, and kiss Pope 
Leo’s foot. Write against us as much as you like, but in spite 
of you and your denunciations with those of godless Rome, we 
shall succeed in shaking off the galling yoke, and in freeing 
ourselves from that slavery which it is your boast always to have 
willingly borne, as if it were a thing worthy of you. Luther’s 
cause displeases you, you disapprove of it, and would like to 
destroy it. But in me you will find a determined opponent, not 


1 Der Augenspiegel. 
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merely if you attempt anything against Luther, but if you 
persist in giving in to the Pope.” 

That there might be no mistake as to his intentions, 
Reuchlin took up his abode in the house of John Eck, Luther’s 
great enemy. But when Eck would have burned Luther’s books, 
Reuchlin prevented him, not from any sympathy with their 
contents, but because burning books was not answering them. 
Luther should be condemned by learning, not by passionate 
party spirit. 

Living in a fighting age, Reuchlin was a fighter in spite of 
himself. He was a scholar with all a scholar’s virtues, and some 
of the faults of an enthusiast, but his singleness of purpose 
saved him from the worst pitfalls, and he more than atoned for 
the scandal of his mistakes by the generosity of his submission. 

Among the German humanists there were few who did not 
succumb, at least for a time, to the fascination of Luther’s new 
doctrinés. These were indeed so nearly allied to the naturalism 
of the Renaissance, that in Germany, Reformation and Renais- 
sance might almost seem convertible terms. Cochlzus, however, 
much as he was inclined to favour Luther in the beginning, 
when the reform of abuses was alone in the question, soon dis- 
covered the venom underlying the assault upon the sale of 
Indulgences, and even before the publication of the Papal Bull 
ceased to have any intercourse with him. 

Hitherto he had read few of Luther’s writings, for he was 
engrossed with the new humanism, for which he foresaw a 
brilliant future, when libraries should be opened up, and their 
hidden treasures rendered accessible to all. He aspired to the 
millennium of literature and the reform of abuses much as 
Erasmus did, and would have fought for it as Savonarola fought 
for liberty. Some time elapsed before it became clear that 
Luther was aiming at something quite different. The alarm 
was first sounded when it struck Cochlzus, that if some of 
Luther’s theories were carried out to a logical conclusion learn- 
ing would be endangered, and the new light thrown upon old 
studies practically extinguished. In 1520, however, the plot 
thickened, and Cochlzeus took up arms to defend the Catholic 
faith against him. He demonstrated Lutheranism to be partly 
a revival of ancient heresies long since condemned, and partly 
an invention hitherto unheard of, the result of Luther’s diseased 
imagination. 

Dealing with the friar’s assertion, that the sacraments were 
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no means of grace, and that the Mass was no sacrifice, Cochlaus 
exclaims: “ This, no heretic has until now dreamed of teaching ; 
not even the most shameless and abandoned among them!” 
And in another place, his scorn finds vent in the words: “ It is 
truly a fine religion which has no sacrifice, and with sacraments 
that do nothing for those who receive them! ”! 

This attitude altered the position of Cochleus as regarded 
the German humanists who had thrown in their lot with Luther, 
with the exception of Emser and Pirkheimer. But Pirkheimer 
never entirely freed himself from a certain taint of heresy 
which obtruded itself into his most orthodox works, in a 
manner undiscernible save to a practised eye. Thus, when 
Cochleus sent one of his books to Fisher, the holy Bishop 
answered in praise of it “as far as it was Catholic.” Towards 
the end of his life, Pirkheimer renounced all leaning towards 
Lutheran doctrines, but the taint remained. 

Years passed on, and Cochlzeus lived long enough to be able 
to compare the state of Germany before the Reformation, with 
its condition after the war of the peasants, for which Luther 
and his companions were mainly responsible. 

“Before Lutheranism was invented,” he said, “our parents 
used to teach their still lisping babes the Our Father, the 
Angelus, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, in order that 
they might learn to pray even before they could well talk, or 
walk without stumbling. While still in their mother’s or nurse’s 
arms, they would be taken to church to be present at the Holy 
Sacrifice, at sermons, and when hymns were sung, so that by 
hearing and seeing, they might suck in the customs of our 
religion with their mother’s milk, before the spirit of evil 
inherent in our fallen nature should set up barriers.” 

His description of the havoc wrought by the Reformation 
needs softening down somewhat that it may not offend modern 
eyes and ears. 

“When shall we build up again all these castles, convents, 
hospitals, churches, and villages, which we have burned, 
destroyed, or made waste in so short a space of time? Who 
has gained aught in all this indescribable misery? Who must 
not pity the many monks and nuns, who through this business 
have been driven from their honest, God-fearing, meritorious 
life, into shame, vagabondage, and adversity of every kind? 
Some live scandalously in the world, because they have not the 
courage to die of starvation, having learnt no trade or field- 
1 Cochleus, De Grat, Sacran, Bl. 72d. 
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work. Some have left their religious homes, seduced by fair 
promises, some from misery and despair, on account of the 
persecution and contempt which they suffered from those who 
had embraced Luther’s doctrines. Many more, however, have 
been driven out by main force, often helpless persons and aged, 
who had served God day and night, praying for others, during 
the space of twenty, thirty, and even forty years. They know 
not where to go, and have no bread to eat. The shop-keepers 
and mechanics in towns have lived almost luxuriously from 
Luther’s time till now, and have been wont to look down 
proudly, contemptuously, and pitilessly on the long-suffering 
peasants. Nevertheless, we must have compassion on their 
widows and orphans, the old and the sickly who have fallen 
into such great misery, poverty, and slavery through this war, 
and because so many thousands of those who should have 
contributed to feed and support the poor are slain. Houses 
have been razed to the ground, fields and vineyards remain 
uncultivated, goods and chattels, cows and sheep, horses and 
harness, are daily carried off by robbers, so great is the disorder. 
The prince and the nobleman demand their rents and taxes. 
Merciful God! how are the widows and orphans to pay them! 
So much wretchedness might well draw pity from a stone. 
Our Lutherans have made many laws and ordinances against 
mendicant friars, poor students, and other beggars and pilgrims, 
and will not suffer such in their towns, or allow them to ask 
alms by the wayside. But God in His anger is sending them 
for one beggar twenty or thirty, and in time there will be still 
more.” 

The picture drawn by Cochleus is no imaginary one, and 
far worse remained untold. The moral condition to which 
Luther’s own town of Wittenberg was reduced by a too 
consistent following of some of his doctrines was such that 
he himself was at last unable to live in it, declaring that for 
wickedness it surpassed the ancient cities of the plain. 

Protestantism, wherever the phenomenon appeared, was a 
distinct development of the Renaissance; but in Germany, 
more especially, it was the outcome of a humanism unbalanced 
by sound philosophical studies, resulting in revolution, bloodshed, 
and a complete subversion of civil and religious order. It is 
the only aspect of the Renaissance which Germany presents 
to the eyes of posterity. German literature had all but touched 
its lowest level. 

J. M. STONE. 




















































The Present State of Politics in Fraice. 
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To write an article, even of the brief dimensions dictated by 
its appearance in a periodical, which shall be in accord with 
the title chosen above, is a task of no mean difficulty. Politics 
in France—a word which is all-embracing, by the way, since 
everything French bears more or less a political complexion— 
are more mutable perhaps than the inconstant moon. And 
as time progresses this characteristic of mutability becomes 
more and more marked. Matters subjected to change at 
intervals of twelve months, barely ten years since, are now 
found to have completely altered within the space of as many 
weeks. Nay, there are circumstances under which it has been 
noticed that political views and intentions, apparently stably 
fixed for at least six months only a few years ago, are in these 
days revolutionized without effort in a less number of hours. 
“ The present state of French politics” is like nothing so much 
as the grass of the field which is to-day and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven. . 

It has, therefore, been a matter of considerable difficulty so 
to select a moment in which to write an article under this title 
that the date of its appearance in print should not find it 
obsolete and inapplicable to the actual order of things: a mere 
matter of history and of unimportant ephemeral history at that. 
Such a moment would appear, however, to have rewarded the 
patient watcher and to have come, as it were, pat to his hand. 
For, owing to the epoch-making journey of the autocratic Tsar 
of Russia to the seat of the most uncompromisingly Republican 
Government in Europe, political movement, apart from that 
unimportant kind concerned with his reception, is definitely 
and utterly suspended. Nothing can well happen in France 
until towards the middle of October. No such favourable 
opportunity for reviewing the past, for appreciating the present, 
and for speculating upon the future has occurred, nor is 
again likely to occur for long enough. As the rowers of the 
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Republican bark pause with oars uplifted in an Imperial salute, 
it affords us an unparalleled chance of criticizing the crew and 
of comparing the record of its past performances with those 
which are reserved for the future. 

In no country have politics so uniformly and so thoroughly 
included religion as in France. In every enactment of succeeding 
governments, in every change of the form of government, the 
religious question, or more precisely, the anti-religious question, 
has been a motive power. In every political event of this 
century and of most in past centuries, not connected with 
foreign relations, religion (or anti-religion) has been at the root 
of the matter. This is truer to-day than ever; and hence it 
must follow that in any review of politics in France it is the 
Church, and her relations with the Government that must form 
the chief figure in the foreground of the picture. The Revolution, 
properly. appreciated, was an anti-religious rather than an anti- 
monarchical movement. The King chose to stand by the 
Church and he fell with it. The Vendean War was a religious 
war. It was for their bishops and priests, and for their God, 
not primarily for their King, that the peasants of Poitou and 
Bretagne fought so persistently and so gallantly against the 
armies of the Republic; a fact clearly proved by the abortive 
attempt of the Duchesse de Berri to raise the peasants of the 
west for the House of Bourbon, at a time when the liberties 
of their faith did not appear to be threatened. And now the 
Jews make no pretence to conceal the fact that it was they, 
in their eternal hatred of Christianity, who by means of the 
clubs—the direct outcome of Freemasonry, the weapon forged 
by the Jews for the destruction of the Christian Faith—brought 
about the Great Revolution. In fact it has quite recently been 
claimed as a work entirely of Semitic origin in an Algerian 
Jewish paper Haschophet, in an article entitled “L’agonie de 
lunivers romain,” which concludes : 


In vain the Tiara strives against the spectre of the Jewish Revolution 
of 1793, in vain it wishes to extricate itself from the iron grasp of the 
semitic Colossus which embraces it; all its efforts are useless! The 
danger is imminent and Catholicism is slowly murdered in proportion 
as Judaism penetrates the strata of Society, animates the world, and 
breathes the breath of life into the nostrils of the people. 


France has lost both spiritually and temporally by the 
Revolution. In merely secular matters her position among the 
nations since the fall of Buonaparte has been one of consistent 
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retrogradation. Internally her people have gained nothing. 
The contention that the taxation of the reigns of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. was the real cause of the Revolution falls to the 
ground when it is remembered that in addition to the Gadelle, 
it was the imposition of taxes not only on imported goods, but 
on goods passing from one part of France to another, and the 
existence of monopolies of tobacco and snuff that were supposed 
to be among the grievances of an oppressed populace. To-day 
the Government retains the monopoly of tobacco and snuff, and 
has added one of lucifer matches; the octroz is in full force 
everywhere, so that a simple tourist may not take a pound of 
biscuits or a new laid egg into Paris without being required to 
pay toll thereon; salt is still subjected to a duty, along with 
everything imported into the country, even to a skein of worsted 
or of silk in a lady’s work-box, and a thousand taxes and 
imposts meet the Frenchman at every step of his life. It is 
the same ironical history of the revolt against ship-money : that 
harmless necessary requisition supposed to have cost a King’s 
head and a country’s allegiance only to be replaced by a 
national debt of over seven hundred millions sterling. 

The motto of the Republic is “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality;” 
which may be explained to signify, liberty to do evil, fraternity 
with the devil, and equality with God. It is these words that 
are compulsorily inscribed on the exterior walls of every church 
in the country. In France, although one has to live there to find 
it out, there is no justice. According to the present Constitution, 
strange and unknown as the fact may be to English ears, if 
one prosecute a Minister his cause is tried dy that Minister 
and four of his subordinates, the Minister having two votes. 
No individual in France, who is a professed Catholic, has any 
hope of obtaining justice at the hands of magistrates, prefects, 
or judges. Because all these are appointed by the Central 
Government, and none are appointed unless they be Freemasons. 
Whatever his rights or his injuries, the man who is no Freemason 
cannot obtain redress against the man who is. He may appeal 
right up to the Head of the State, who is always a Freemason, 
and the verdict will be invariably against him. Only in the 
case of one Freemason against another or of one Catholic 
against another, is the semblance of justice preserved. 

It is the same in the enactment of laws for the government 
of the country. Within a period of twenty years no laws have 
been made that have not first been approved by the Masonic 
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lodges—the lodges, that is, avowedly established for the 
destruction of the Church and the persecution of Catholics— 
before they have been introduced into the Chamber. 

Under the rule of the Third Republic the Czsarism of 
Louis XIV. is preserved in its worst form, because there exists 
neither justice nor liberty; while all the old safeguards of 
justice—the Provincial Parliaments, for instance—have been 
swept away. Under Carnot as President, the Freemasons 
arrived at a pitch of power well-nigh incomprehensible, and 
one which it must pass all human strength to break. It is this 
which makes, and must for ever make, the constitution of a 
Catholic Republic in France impossible. In 1885 there was 
actually a Catholic majority among the deputies at first elected 
to the Chamber ; but the Freemasons saw the danger in time. 
The Prefects and sub-Prefects were promptly instructed to 
manipulate the votes, so that it came to be of no avail. The 
danger is securely guarded against in the future. The Free- 
masons know that a Catholic Repubiic means an immediate 
restoration of Monarchical Government. A King of France, 
or of the French, must, however bad a man, be for very shame 
a Catholic in name and a staunch supporter of the Church. 
Where, then, would be the boast and the power of Masonry ? 

It is for this reason that it is impossible to distinguish 
between the form of government and the personality of the 
Government ; and so the efforts of the Ralliés can never result 
in anything but what they have resulted in, namely, the further 
degradation and more embittered persecution of Catholics. 

In order that the position of the Church in France may be 
correctly understood, together with the influence that religious 
considerations exercise in politics, it will perhaps be as well 
to briefly recapitulate the provisions of the Concordat of July 15, 
1801, by which the relations between Church and State are 
still supposed to be regulated. 

Under the provisions of this compact between Pope 
Pius VII. and Napoleon it was enacted : 


I. That the dioceses should number only sixty; of which ten 
should be archbishoprics. 

II. To these the First Consul should nominate; the Pope giving 
canonical institution. 

III. The Bishops should nominate the clergy ; their choice being 
previously approved by the Government. 

IV. The Catholic religion should be declared to be that of the 
great majority of Frenchmen. 
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V. Its worship was to be free, public, and protected by the State ; 
the Government undertaking to remunerate the clergy. 

VI. The clergy were required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
existing Constitution ; and 

VII. A prayer for the Republic was to be publicly recited after 
High Mass. 

VIII. Finally, the confiscation of church property was to be 
considered as a fait accompli by the Pope: who covenanted that no 
attempt at recovery should be made. 


It is substantially on this Concordat that the position of the 
Church is at this moment based. To their part of the bargain the 
Pope and the clergy have remained consistently loyal: although 
the promises of the State have been systematically broken. 
Buonaparte himself set the example, and that immediately, by 
appending to the Concordat without Pope Pius VII.’s knowledge 
or sanction his Articles Organiques with the object of reducing 
the Church to a position of servile dependence on the State. It 
were useless to record the minor oscillations of the pendulum of 
each successive form of government away from or towards 
consistent and fair observation of its part in this bargain. It 
must suffice to say that this pendulum has been swung by the 
Third Republic almost to its outward limit and is indeed on the 
point of snapping off short there. And that without any attempt 
on the part of the Church to regain its ancient influence in 
politics. 

This state of things has come gradually to a head during the 
years since the fall of Napoleon the Little. The Pelion of petty 
annoyance and restriction has been piled upon the Ossa of direct 
persecution, until the condition of the Bishops, the priests, and 
the faithful in France is such that their continued existence is 
now, humanly speaking, but a matter of time. 

It will be necessary to examine a little more closely into the 
means whereby this deplorable result has been brought within 
the limits of probability ; although it would be superfluous to trace 
step by step the various more or less well-known measures by 
which the power and influence of the Church has been broken : 
a power and influence it must be remembered, wholly religious 
and non-political, except in so far as a courageous exposure of 
the iniquities of Freemasonry from the pulpit and the altar may 
be held to be political. The points of attack have been three- 
fold : the Seculars, the Regulars, and the bulk of the faithful. The 
Bishops and secular clergy have been treated more circumspectly 
and attacked less directly than have the regular Orders. The 
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Bishop who has chanced to leave his diocese without first seeking 
and obtaining the permission of the Government, has, equally 
with the poor curé of a country village who has dared to speak 
openly against Freemasonry, atheism, and the worship of Lucifer, 
been deprived of his salary. And this mode of bringing a cleric 
to his knees, at once summary and drastic, has recommended itself 
to the Government to such an extent that at the present moment 
there are very many priests throughout the length and breadth 
of the country who have received no stipend for years. Bishops 
not a few have suffered in the same way. Vacant sees remain 
for months untenanted. Arrears in such cases are never paid. 
Nor is any attempt made to explain what becomes of the 
money appropriated to the payment of the clergy ; but which 
has never been expended on its legitimate purpose. The second 
way in which the secular clergy are attacked is by means of the 
conscription: a direct violation of the spirit of the Concordat, 
and an invention for the ruin of the Church which is quite of 
modern origin. Seminarists are torn from the training colleges 
at the moment when attention to sacred studies is most necessary 
for them, and sent to the barrack and the camp: for only one 
purpose, the chance that their contaminating influence may turn 
them from their holy purpose or operate to make bad priests of 
them. The danger of their retaining any connection with their 
religious life while in the army is cunningly guarded against by a 
couple of military regulations : one providing that no soldier shall 
exchange his uniform for mufti: the other enacting the most 
severe penalties against soldiers in uniform taking any part in 
public religious services; so that the poor seminarist may not even 
serve a Mass or carry a candle in a procession during the term of 
his military life. The result of this iniquitous law is that there 
are in most dioceses not half sufficient priests to minister to the 
needs of the people. In 1894, the ordinations in one diocese in 
the north amounted to three priests to fill one hundred and 
twenty-eight vacancies. In Brittany last year nine-tenths of the 
members of one seminary were drawn for active service. These 
seminarists are not wanted to bring the army up to its proper 
footing. On the contrary, in 1894, the Minister for War was 
obliged to send back many thousands of soldiers to their homes, 
one year before the completion of their full term of military 
service, in order to make room for the conscripted seminarists. 
Among the number of those thus released was to be found not a 
single potential priest. 
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But the vindictiveness of the Masonic Government of France 
is not stayed there. Each year it insists on those seminarists 
who since their return from the army may have completed their 
studies and been ordained priests, rejoining the colours and 
performing their twenty-eight days’ annual training. As this 
occurs in each district simultaneously, there are thousands of 
parishes left each year without a priest, and without the 
sacraments for nearly a month. Since the priest does not 
perform his duties during this month his stipend for that period 
is not paid him: a manifest economy of which no account is 
rendered by the Ministre des Cultes. Into whose privy purse go 
all these sums embezzled from the Church ? 

In the matter of church processions opportunity for annoy- 
ing the Bishops and clergy and for confiscating their stipends 
is continually sought. The power of forbidding religious pro- 
cessions is vested in the Prefects and Mayors. The Prefects are 
appointed by the Government for their adherence to anti- 
religious principles, and are almost invariably Freemasons. The 
Mayors may or may not be Catholics in theory: in practice, 
owing to the direct interference of the agents of the Govern- 
ment, they are usually not. The extent to which they use their 
authority to subvert and contemn religion is almost incredible. 
In May, 1894, the Commissary of Police, on the information of 
the Mayor of L’Isle-sur-Sorgues (Vaucluse) proceeded so far as 
to issue a proces-verbal against the Bishop for infringing the 
Mayor’s proclamation forbidding religious processions: the 
charge against him being one of heading a procession of 
the clergy from the church to the presbytery after having per- 
formed the ceremony of confirmation. The disturbances in 
the processions at Rheims this year in honour of the Baptism 
of Clovis are well within popular recollection. The accounts 
in the Republican journals set forth that the arrested priests, 
after being warned by the police, attacked them, and encouraged 
their flocks to attack them with sticks and stones. As a matter 
of fact, the priests were arrested within a few yards of the 
railway station before the procession had commenced to move : 
and it would not be difficult to prove that the whole thing was 
a carefully-laid plan of the Government: which hoped, having 
heard that Cardinal Richard was to be present, to capture his 
Excellency in the midst of the crowd and to misrepresent him 
as having been taken in the act of organizing an opposition to 
the law. Fortunately the Archbishop of Paris was too wary 
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to lay himself open to so disastrous a misconstruction, and made 
his first public appearance that day within the precincts of the 
Cathedral. The priests who had been arrested, however, were 
of course deprived of their stipends for an indefinite period. 

This sort of thing goes on in France every day to an 
undreamt-of extent: until the heading La Persecution has 
become the most stereotyped and wearisome of all journalistic 
headings in the columns of the Catholic papers. 

Before dealing with the latest blow at the monastic Orders, 
the Loz d’accroissement, it may be as well to point out a few 
other forms which the persecution of the Church in France has 
taken. They can only attempt to be in the nature of samples. 

There is espionage. The utterances of the parish curés and 
vicaires are diligently searched Sunday by Sunday for any phrase 
that may be construed into an expression of adverse opinion 
against the measures of the Government. These are reported 
to the authorities: and the first intimation the offending priest 
has is the cessation of his salary. At the time of the /¢¢es in 
honour of Joan of Arc, the Mayors’ secretaries throughout the 
country were specially instructed to report the pronouncements 
of the clergy in their respective parishes to the local sub-pre- 
fectures in obedience to orders received from Paris. 

In educational matters the action of the Government is 
unceasing and flagrant. Schools established so recently as four 
years ago, built, founded, and endowed by private patrons still 
living, on the express condition that they should be conducted 
by Religious, have been compulsorily laicized; and the bene- 
factors have now the pleasure of seeing the buildings that they 
erected and the funds they provided appropriated by the 
Government to the use of imparting anti-religious education 
to the children for whose souls’ welfare they have made such 
great and unavailing sacrifices. This act of flagrant robbery 
and injustice is continually being committed in the name of the 
Republic throughout the land. To name the particular places 
in which it has occurred would fill too many pages and unduly 
extend this article. Still for reference’ sake it may be stated that 
within the space of one month (October, 1894) such laicization 
was carried out at, among other places, Domats (Yonne), Avoise 
(Sarthe), and Guerbaville-la-Mailleraye (Seine-Inférieure). 

There are many other methods of annoyance discovered by 
the zealous worshippers of Lucifer for the annoyance of the 
faithful : too many to mention in detail. Churches, for instance, 
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have been arbitrarily closed by the authorities, and sentinels 
posted round them, on the ground that the crowds frequenting 
them caused annoyance to the dwellers in the vicinity. There 
is no depth of pettiness to which the officials will not descend 
in order to inflict suffering and annoyance upon the poorest 
Catholic. I may perhaps find room for two exemplary instances. 
In the first, two nuns belonging to an orphanage in a Norman 
town had been sent into the country with their bags to collect 
food and necessaries for the children under their charge. On 
their return the contents of the sacks was examined at the 
Octrot. Eggs, butter, odd scraps of food and a whole cheese 
were found amongst the miscellaneous gifts which the charity 
of the outlying farmers had bestowed on the orphans. The 
octrot duty amounted to a few centimes. The nuns not being 
allowed to take money had none wherewith to pay the imposi- 
tion. Whereupon the octroz officials confiscated the cheese— 
worth several francs—in payment of the tax, and the poor nuns 
had perforce to carry home but the least valuable results of a 
long and fatiguing day’s work. 

In Paris, during the severe winter of 1895, when the streets 
were mere sheets of ice, the Municipality detailed men to strew 
sand on the side-walks and roads. In one case, substantiated 
by responsible witnesses and reported in the Zad/e¢ during 
January, 1895, the foreman of the gang was overheard giving 
directions that no sand should be thrown down before a certain 
convent, the nuns of which were distributing soup gratis during 
the inclement weather to all poor wretches who chose to apply 
for it. Comment in these cases is quite unnecessary. 

But of course the great engine for the destruction of the 
Catholic Church is the Loz d’accroissement; the work of the 
Minister Ribot, who, himself a Freemason, was selected by the 
Grand Orient of France, by whom it had been perfected and 
matured during a long serics of years, to conduct it through the 
Chambers. It may most conveniently be described as a graduated 
system of taxation so devised and calculated as to render extinct 
in France all religious institutions conducted by the regular 
clergy within a period of from eight to ten years. This is the 
avowed object of its creators, as it is the end acknowledged as 
unavoidable under its provisions even by the wealthiest of the 
Religious Orders. There is nothing to be gained by examining 
into the provisions of this Loz d’accrotssement, nor of explaining 
in detail the method of its working. 
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Let it suffice that it can only lead to one end—the total 
rout of all descriptions of religious establishments—from 
the merely charitable institution of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor to the gigantic foundation of the Grande Chartreuse. 
Already the law has been put in force against the unsubmissive 
houses, and each week some portion of their property is seized 
and sold to pay the iniquitous taxes. Here, then, is the meaning 
applied by the Government to the word apatsement,; and here, 
too, is the justification of the attitude of the French Catholics 
who refuse to rally to the Republic. These men, clear-sighted 
because keen students of the political and religious problems 
of modern France, cannot rally to the Republic as it is. They 
see impossibility as well as inadvisability in supporting the 
“form” of government. They will not support a Masonic 
Ministry and President: they believe that they see insuperable 
obstacles to the election of Catholics in their place. 

At the present moment the state of the Church in France 
is worse than it has ever been since the ruin attending 
the imposition of the “civil constitution” in 1793. The 
outlook is black with the blackness of despair; humanly 
speaking, there is no sign of good hope. “France is lost,” 
an eminent ecclesiastic recently remarked, “if God do not 
interfere.” 

This interference can hardly come by way of any amelioration 
of the present conditions under the Government of the Republic. 
The men with whom the Church has to deal are Jews, atheists, 
and Freemasons exclusively. To such no appeal in favour of 
their ancient enemy the Christian faith can have any effect, 
save by implanting a belief in the essential feebleness of the 
Church, to encourage them to fresh acts of tyranny, persecution, 
and confiscation. Nor, as I have attempted to show, is it of 
any use to rely on the ultimate religious feeling of the French 
people. I believe the bulk of the population to be well-inclined 
towards the Church, but they will not stir hand or foot (save 
perhaps in remote Bretagne) to prevent its spoliation. Anzmia 
afflicts them ; the vampires of Imperialism and Republicanism 
have sucked the blood from their bodies; and the heart that 
should beat strongly and healthily only flutters and palpitates 
after the feeblest fashion. 

Yet, secured in the recesses of souls select, there remains the 
confident hope that God will interfere to prevent the utter ruin 
of His Church in France. And, supposing that it can by no 
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means come through the Republic, it would follow that only 
in the restoration of an Imperial or Monarchical régime is it 
possible for it to be brought about. 

The temptation to speculate on the possibilities of the future 
is too strong to be disregarded. But it must be briefly done. 
It must be recollected that there are three forms of government 
bidding for support in the eyes of present-day Frenchmen. 
Firstly, the old Imperialism, which relies upon a plisctte in 
favour of one of two Buonaparte princes—Victor, a /¢térateur 
and scientist of thirty-four, dwelling retired in Brussels; and 
Louis, his younger brother, a colonel in a Russian dragoon 
regiment stationed at Tiflis. Secondly, Orléanism, depending 
also on popular suffrage, opportunist, Catholic chiefly in name, 
and represented by the Duc d’Orléans, a young man of whom 
it will be kindest to say that he has not yet shown any 
qualities likely to fit him for a position of trust ; but who 
is about to strengthen his position by an Austrian match. 
Thirdly, there is the old Monarchy, represented by Don Carlos, 
Duc de Madrid, as heir to the House of Bourbon-Anjou, and 
as nearest male-agnate to the late Comte de Chambord, who, 
according to the Salic Law that governs the French succession, 
is de jure King of France to-day. 

Each of these pretenders has an equal chance of one day 
assuming the reins of government, for we may take it that no 
question of right, but only one of expediency, will settle this 
matter on the fall of the Republic. But in what way will it 
come about? Formerly it was the opinion of the most 
competent judges that a commune, suppressed by a military 
official who should become temporary dictator of France, and, 
being improbably strong enough to found a new dynasty, should 
proclaim and recall one of the pretenders, would prove to be the 
manner of its coming. “This began with the sword: it must 
finish with the sword,” said an old French Comte, an Imperialist 
and a soldier, after the assassination of Carnot. The Orléanists, 
who build their hopes on a popular rising, build on sinking 
sands. The Legitimists, who found their aspirations on prescrip- 
tion, appeal only to a limited, howbeit an earnest, studious, and 
above all an eminently Catholic, circle. 

But within the last few years, and especially within the last 
few months, and more than ever at the present moment, a new 
factor has entered into French politics, and that from so unex- 
pected a quarter that one is justified in seeing therein the 
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possibility of that “finger of God” which the Catholics of 
France so patiently attend. 

This new factor is the Tsar of Russia. Politicians of all 
nations have long accustomed themselves to wonder at this new, 
strange, and unnatural alliance of the hind and the panther. 
What can be the motive of the alliance between /a France and 
la Russie — of autocracy in its most absolute form, and of 
democracy in its most pronounced development? “Money,” 
have replied the cynics ; but money is less procurable in France 
than in some other quarters, where an alliance with Russia 
would.have been welcomed and paid for without being at all 
out of the common. 

The Russo-French alliance was sought by the French, not 
by the Tsar. For long enough it appeared as though Alex- 
ander III. was inclined to repulse their advances. Before his 
death, however, this inclination disappeared ; and Nicolas II. is 
showing at this moment his intention of cementing the alliance, 
even to the extent of becoming the guest of the Republic in 
revolutionary Paris. 

Again the question is, with what object? The following 
speculation, although bold, is not unnatural nor unwarranted, 
and I confidently commend it to the attention of those whose 
notice it has hitherto escaped. 

Nicolas II. has no affection for the Republic nor for those 
who act as its officials. It has been flippantly suggested that 
his first sight of Félix Faure, ex-tanner, and of the rag-tail and 
bob-tail of his present Cabinet, will dissolve the “alliance” in a 
breath. Certainly they are not calculated to inspire him with 
respect or affection, even if the hysterical acclaim of the 
Parisians flatter his vanity. No; the Tsar has a deeper plot 
in his heart than our diplomatists have yet imagined. While 
France remains Republican, its friendship can be of small value 
to him. But erected into a Monarchy the combination would 
be all-powerful. Is it the Tsar’s policy to visit France; to 
inflame by the pomp and glory of his presence the easily- 
aroused self-esteem of the French people; to re-awake in 
them the slumbering memories of their lost Imperial and Regal 
splendours ; and to inspire them with a longing for a restoration 
of the same? Is it the Tsar’s ambition to impose upon them 
one of the exiled claimants to the French throne; and to 
balance the great Empire of the East with an Empire in the 
West tl.at shall be its complement and worthy ally ? 
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The pretenders have not failed to speculate upon this chance. 
Prince Louis Napoleon has long served in the Russian army. 
Scarcely a year ago the Duke of Madrid sent his son, Don 
Jaime, into the same service. A few weeks since the Duc 
d’Orléans went out of his way to visit Austria and make the 
Tsar’s acquaintance. Where the two-headed eagle is, there 
shall the re-animated carcasses of the various French political 
parties be gathered together. 

As Head of the Orthodox Church, the irreligion of the 
French Government cannot fail to produce a disagreeable 
impression on the Little Father. He sees as clearly as any one 
that Religion must go down before Republicanism, but that 
Monarchy and the Church go hand-in-hand. The power of the 
Tsar is alone able to place and firmly secure a sovereign on 
the throne of France. It is my belief that this is the secret 
and laudable ambition of Nicolas II. Viewed in this light, the 
chances of the various claimants reduce themselves almost to 
betting-list formula. Prince Louis Napoleon the Tsar already 
knows. Don Jaime de Bourbon is yet on his trial. For the 
Duc d’Orléans he is reputed to have a supreme contempt. 
Perhaps, having set the wheels in motion, he will be content 
to let the French people place the hands at the precise hour 
from which they would wish to make their fresh start. At 
any rate, the approach of the moment when that hour shall 
strike has been appreciably advanced by the Tsar’s visit to 
Europe, and when it does strike, clearly and sonorously, with 
a voice that shall put the voice of the “Savoyard” to shame, 
a new era will have commenced for France—an era of peace 
in matters religious, and of honour and prosperity in matters 
mundane. 

L. C. R. DUNCOMBE-JEWLLL. 


























Rubrical Changes in the Cultus of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


——— 


THE 4rticle on “Unrubrical Altars” which appeared in the 
pages of the July number of this Review as a final contribution 
to the Modern Goth controversy, has not, as might have 
been expected, been allowed to pass without criticism. That 
criticism has been directed, both against the writer’s language 
in spéaking of the Ceremoniale Episcoporum, and also against 
his interpretation of the details of certain provisions contained 
in it. Both questions seem to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant a return to the subject. It would be natural perhaps 
to deal first with the more general topic of the character and 
authority of the Ceremonial, but pressing occupations of various 
kinds have rendered it unavoidable that I should defer this 
ampler theme of discussion to a future number. In the mean- 
time, it may be possible to say a few words on the narrower 
issue—the meaning, to wit, of a particular passage of the 
document, which was quoted in my former article to illustrate 
the obsolete character of some of its provisions, and which has 
been specially singled out by my critics for attack in the 
columns of the 7ad/et newspaper. 

It will be understood, I hope, that the general question of 
the binding force of the Ceremonial in no way depends upon 
the correctness or incorrectness of the interpretation which is 
here defended. Whether I am right or wrong in my view of 
the passage, it remains a mere illustration, from which nothing 
more follows than that the number of obsolete prescriptions in 
the Ceremonial is either slightly increased or slightly diminished. 
The matter will be seen, however, to possess an independent 
interest of its own, for it illustrates an obscure phase in the 
transition from earlier to later usage in the reservation and 
cultus of the Blessed Sacrament. Modern authorities almost 
entirely ignore the difficulty, but it is hard to understand how 
even the most dictatorial and absolute of rubricians can persuade 
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himself that the practice contemplated by the Ceremonial is 
none other than that with which we are nowadays familiar in 
our churches. 

But to come ‘to the facts. Speaking, in my article on 
Unrubrical Altars, of those directions of the Ceremoniale upon 
the ornamentation of churches, which have now practically 
fallen into desuetude, I ventured to make a list of some of the 
most striking instances of such disregarded rubrics to be found 
in the twelfth chapter of the First Book. Without quoting the 
actual text of the document, I summarized as follows the 
more striking provisions of §§ 8 and 9. 


4. It is most desirable that the Blessed Sacrament should not be 
kept at the altar at which the Bishop or any other priest is solemnly to 
sing Mass or Vespers. If the Blessed Sacrament chance to be reserved 
at the high altar, It must on such occasions by all means be transferred 
to some other altar (ad co altari in aliud omnino transferendum est). 
(§ 8.) 

5. If, notwithstanding this, the Blessed Sacrament should ever be 
reserved at the high altar during a function, the Bishop or celebrant 
and all others present are not to sit down, but to remain standing 
throughout the entire ceremony; and the Bishop is not to put on his 
mitre, nor the clergy to wear birettas. (§ 9.) 

6. It is most fitting (zon tncongruum sed maxime decens) that no 
Masses, High or Low, should ever be said at the altar at which the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved. If this ever be done, the same 
genuflexions must be made as if the Blessed Sacrament were exposed. 
(§ 9.) 


Although my critics do not always specify too clearly what 
is the precise point in which they quarrel with my interpretation, 
I gather that they disagree with the substance of the two 
paragraphs here numbered 5 and 6. I am assured, on the one 
hand, in reference to 6, that it is not a question of forbidding 
Masses at the altar where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, 
but only at that where It is exposed. My other critic, assailing 
No. 5, denies that there is any prohibition to sit down when 
the Blessed Sacrament is merely reserved in the tabernacle, but 
that the Ceremonial is content to enjoin that all must remain 
standing during the short time which intervenes between the 
Communion and the end of Mass on such occasions as Maundy 
Thursday, Corpus Christi, &c., when the consecrated Host 
remains upon the altar until the procession which follows. 

Let me remark in passing that, even so, No. 4 remains 
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untouched ; but it is of more importance to note that I am 
very far from assenting to the corrections which are proposed 
for Nos.5 and 6. The only possible way of determining the 
question is by examining the text of the passage. I will print 
the Latin first of all at full length, without break or division into 
sections,! exactly as it stands in the first edition of the year 1600, 
a copy of which lies before me. When read in this way, without 
the division into paragraphs, which were never contemplated by 
those who compiled it, the unity and sequence of ideas becomes 
conspicuous. What is more, a clause which formed an integral 
part of the text from 1600 to 1727, was either by design or 
accident omitted at the latter date. This omission I have 
indicated by square brackets. Except for these particulars, 
and for one or two slight verbal changes pointed out in the 
notes, the text of the latest edition, which was printed by the 
authority of Leo XIII. in 1886, is identical with that of 
the year 1600. 


Aliud simile (pulvinar apponendum est) ante altare, seu alium 
locum, ubi est Sanctissimum Sacramentum. Quod diversum esse solet 
ab altari majore, et ab eo, in quo Episcopus, vel alius est Missam 
solemnem celebraturus. Nam licet sacrosancto Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi Corpori, omnium Sacramentorum fonti, praecellentissimus, ac 
nobilissimus omnium locus in Ecclesia conveniat, neque humanis 
viribus tantum illud venerari, et colere umquam valeamus, quantum 
decet, tenemurque ; tamen valde opportunum est, ut illud non collo- 
cetur in majori, vel in alio altari, in quo Episcopus, vel alius solemniter 
est Missam, seu Vesperas celebraturus ; sed in alio Sacello, vel loco 
ornatissimo cum omni decentia, et reverentia reponatur.? Quod si in 
altari majori, vel alio, in quo celebrandum erit, collocatum reperiatur, 
ab eo altari in aliud omnino transferendum est, ne propterea ritus, et 
ordo czremoniarum, qui in hujusmodi Missis, et officiis servandus est, 
turbetur ; [quod utique absque dubio eveniret, si illud ibi remaneret : 
si quidem nec altaris thurificatio, nec celebrantis actio, nec ministrorum 
operatio rite fieri, aut servari possent ; cum necesse sit, quoties ante 
illud transimus, genua ad terram flectere, nec deceat celebrantem ante 
illud stare, aut sedere cum mitra.] Quod si aliquando contingeret 
coram Episcopo, vel per ipsum Episcopum celebrari, existente Sanctis- 
simo Sacramento super altari, quod feria quinta in Coena Domini, et 
feria sexta in Paresceve, et in Missa, que celebratur in festo Sanctis- 
simi Corporis Christi,? ante processionem evenire solet; tunc omnes 





1 The arrangement in sections seems first to have been introduced in the edition 
of 1727, after the revision which took place under Benedict XIII. 

2 The modern editions read fonatur. 

® The later editions add here: ‘‘ vel cum exponitur oratio Quadraginta Horarum.” 
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genuflexiones, et reverentize ad unguem observari debent ; et Episcopus 
numquam sedere, sed stare sine mitra, prout suis locis declaratur. 
Et ideo non incongruum, sed maximeé decens est, ut in altari, ubi 
Sanctissimum Sacramentum situm est, Missze non celebrentur ; quod 
antiquitus observatum esse videmus: aut saltem celebrans in eo, sive 
solemnes, sive planas Missas, reverentias, et genuflexiones preedictas 
omnino observet.! 


For those who are likely to read this article, it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to add a translation; but in repeating the 
passage in an English version, I shall have the opportunity of 
introducing one or two comments as they are needed.- What is 
said, therefore, about the Blessed Sacrament, is introduced in 
connection with the directions given for placing a faldstool or 
priedieu, with cushions, both before the high altar and the altar 
of the Blessed Sacrament, in anticipation of the Bishop’s arrival. 


Another similar cushion should be placed [it is said] before the 
altar or other spot where the Blessed Sacrament is. And this is 
usually different from the high altar, or that at which the Bishop or 
any other priest is to celebrate High Mass. For although it would be 
fitting that the most honourable and exalted place in the church should 
be assigned to the Sacred Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, the fountain 
of all the sacraments, and though with our human powers we can never 
venerate or worship It as much as we ought and are bound to do, still 
it is very fitting that It should not be kept at the high altar or any 
other altar at which the Bishop or other priest is solemnly to sing Mass 
or Vespers, but rather that It should be placed with all decency and 
reverence in some other chapel or spot suitably adorned. And if 
It should chance to be found at the high altar or other altar where 
Mass is to be said, It should by all means be removed from that altar 
to another, that the rite and order of the ceremonies which ought to be 
kept in such Masses and functions may not be disturbed. 


So far I think that there can be no possible question that 
the Ceremonial is speaking of the Blessed Sacrament reserved 
in Its permanent receptacle—the tabernacle, in our modern 
understanding of the term; and now the original text goes on 
to explain in what way the ceremonies would be interfered with 
if the Blessed Sacrament remained at the high altar. The 
clause which follows either dropped out accidentally or was 
designedly omitted when, at the revision of 1727, under 
Benedict XIII., the chapters were divided into sections with 
numbers. 

1 The later editions read ‘‘observare debet.” (Caremoniale Episcoforum, Edit. 
1600, fol. 24.) 
VOL. LXXXVIII. Q 
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And this [disturbance of the ceremonies] would undoubtedly take 
place if the Blessed Sacrament remained there ; seeing that neither the 
/ incensing of the altar, nor the action of the celebrant, nor the duties 
of the ministers, could be duly performed and carried out, since it 
would be necessary as often as we pass in front of It to bend the knee 
to the ground, and it would be unbecoming for the celebrant in Its 
presence either to stand or to sit with his mitre on. 


Here, then, we have the reason why the compilers of the 
Ceremonial required that the Blessed Sacrament should be 
removed from the altar before a High Mass. It was because 
they believed that it was out of place for the celebrant, even 
though the Blessed Sacrament were only reserved in the 
tabernacle, “to stand or sit with his mitre on.” Of course it 
is possible to interpret this, not as an absolute prohibition of 
all ‘sitting down, but only of sitting down capite ¢ecto ; but that, 
after all, suffices for my purpose. At a modern High Mass all 
over the world, even though the Blessed Sacrament be reserved 
at the altar, celebrant and clergy sit with covered heads, during 
the Gloria and Credo. This the Ceremonial, not only in this now 
suppressed clause, but in the passage which follows, distinctly 
forbids. In other words, the prohibition of the Ceremonial has 
fallen into desuetude, and is now universally neglected. Let 
me proceed then with the text of the passage, which, though at 
present starting with a new adinea (section 9), was written, 
it must be remembered, by its compilers, to follow continuously 
upon the words just quoted, and must undoubtedly be held to 
be a working out of the same thought, z2., of the ritual to be 
followed if the Blessed Sacrament be in any way super altar : 


And if it should at any time happen that Mass is being said either 
in the Bishop’s presence or by the Bishop himself, while the Blessed 
Sacrament is upon the altar, as commonly happens on Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday, and in the Mass sung on the feast of 
Corpus Christi, or in the Mass of Exposition of the Quarant’ Ore 
before the procession, then all the genuflexions and reverences ought 
to be accurately observed, and the Bishop ought never to sit down, 
but to remain standing without his mitre, as is explained in the proper 
place; and therefore it would not be extravagant, but altogether the 
proper thing, that Mass should not be said at the altar where the 
Blessed Sacrament is placed [wz SS. Sacramentum situm est], and this 
indeed we perceive to have been the ancient practice ; or at any rate, 
he who celebrates at such an altar, whether it be a High or Low Mass, 
ought by all means to observe the reverences and genuflexions above 
mentioned. 
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Now, the point to which it is especially desirable to draw 
attention is this, that the Ceremonial in the last part of this 
extract condemns the saying of Mass not merely at an altar 
at which the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, but at one where 
It is simply reserved. Not only is this the obvious meaning 
of the passage (the words, wb¢ SS. Sacramentum situm est, are, 
for instance, the exact counterpart of collocatum reperiatur in 
§ 8), but as I shall shortly prove, it was the sense in which the 
passage was understood by contemporaries, some of them of 
the highest authority. But now if the compilers at the 
beginning of this whole extract have in mind the Blessed 
Sacrament not exposed, but reserved in the tabernacle, and if 
the same point of view presents itself at the end, is it credible 
that in the intervening portion where there is question of the 
Blessed Sacrament super altart, the intention is to limit the 
application to the case where It lies exposed to view upon the 
corporal? I readily allow that the illustrations given refer, as 
my critic says, to the short interval that the Host remains upon 
the altar after the priest's Communion, but I conceive that 
such illustrations were selected because it was only under these 
circumstances that the Blessed Sacrament could ordinarily and 
legitimately be found upon the altar, at a time when the clergy 
could think of sitting down. In the case of the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed, the feeling of the Ceremonial against 
any sitting down is obvious, despite the indulgence conceded, 
though under protest, for the long Office! With regard to 
the Blessed Sacrament in the tabernacle, the Ceremonial has 
just said in the clearest terms that It ought always to be 
removed elsewhere before High Mass; consequently, it could 
never ordinarily occur that functions should be carried out in 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament super altar in this sense. 


1 Cf. Bk. ii. ch. 23, § 33. ‘‘ Et quia solitum est per totam hanc octavam ponere 
super altari tabernaculum cum sanctissimo Sacramento discooperto, dum Vesperz et 
officia divina recitantur, ad que magna populi frequentia solet accedere, conveniens 
esset ut ob reverentiam tanti Sacramenti, tam Episcopus, quam Canonici, et omnes 
preesentes, et in choro assistentes, durante officio starent semper capite detecto et 
nunquam sederent. Quod si ob longitudinem officii preestare non poterunt, non 
omittant saltem in signum reverentize, detecto capite existente SS. Sacramento super 
altari divinis officiis assistere.” Gavantus, a contemporary, is clearly inclined to 
interpret this indulgence strictly, and to limit it to the long Office of Matins. 
‘*Habentur alia in Ceremon, Epis. ad hanc rem peropportuna et primo quod coram 
Sacramento Eucharistiz sanctissimo, stare omnes debent aperto capite ad horas 
omnes. Vel si sedeant caput nunquam cooperiant, puta ad Matutinum, quod 
ordinarie prolixius est officium.” (Jn Rub. Breviarii, sect. x. ch. ii. n. 3.) 
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The only remaining case to select for illustration was that in 
which the Sacred Host is there upon the altar neither reserved 
nor exposed, as happens under the exceptional conditions of 
Maundy Thursday, &c. 

This being the case, it seems to me a fair and reasonable 
inference to conclude that the framers of the Ceremoniale 
intended to prohibit both sitting down and covering the head 
in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament etzam clausum in 
tabernaculo. This seems to be suggested by the terms in which, 
in Bk..i. ch. 2, § 5, the Bishop is bidden to remove his mitre at 
once when he comes before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament, 
as also by the fact that the phrase, Sacramentum super altari 
positum, &c., is more than once used in the Ceremonial where 
certainly only reservation in a fixed tabernacle is referred to. 
But to understand more fully the mind of the rubricians of 
those days, we must examine the writings of such an authority 
as Paris de Grassis, who wrote at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, though his treatise on Episcopal Ceremonial was not 
printed until the year 1564. These are the terms in which he 
speaks of removing the Blessed Sacrament from the tribune at 
the back of the high altar :* 





When a Cardinal or any other prelate is to celebrate pontifically at 
the high altar of the Church of Bologna, since the Sacrament is usually 
kept at the back of the altar itself (ve‘ro et apud ipsum altare), before 
the beginning of any function, and especially Mass or Vespers, in which 
the prelate would naturally have to sit upon the pontifical faldstool and 
incense the altar, the Sacrament of the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
should be removed from the tribune and deposited in a place remote 
from the said tribune (always nevertheless with proper reverence), for 
the reason that the regular performance of the function would other- 
wise be interfered with. In the first place, the incensing, as long as 
the Sacrament is there, cannot be properly carried out, for the celebrant 
out of reverence cannot be incensed as he should be with his mitre on. 
Again, the Bishop celebrating would have to sit very unbecomingly 
upon the faldstool, placed, as we have described, with his back to the 


PCE 2.2. Bk. it..ch..3,:§ 10. 

2 Paris de Grassis, De Ceremonits Cardinalium et Episcoporum in eorum 
diecesibus, ch. xxviii. De Sacramento Corporis Christi ex Tribuna removendo dum 
Episcopus est celebraturus ibidem. Edit. Rome, 1564, p. 34 v’. I gather from 
remarks in one or two other parts of the treatise, that the receptacle containing the 
Blessed Sacrament was not accessible from the front of the high altar as a modern 
tabernacle is, but was a cupboard let into the stonework at the back and approachable 
only through the ‘‘tribune,” an enclosure behind the altar railed off from the 
sanctuary by an openwork screen. 
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Sacrament, although in Its presence he ought always out of reverence 
to remain standing with his face turned towards It.!. And further, 
because the Sacrament Itself would also have to be incensed, it would 
necessarily follow that the Bishop, before he incensed the altar, the 
cross, and the od/afa, would himself, when acting as celebrant, have to 
go round to incense It, and would have on the way (cuter eundum) 
to be without his mitre, which is contrary te the principles of Church 
ceremonial. Consequently, the Sacrament ought by all means to be 
removed, especially at the celebration of Pontifical Mass and Vespers. 


But to come back to the question of the prohibition of 
celebrating Masses at the altar where the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved. One of my critics pronounces himself convinced 
that the Ceremonial in the last part of the extract we are 
discussing is speaking only of the altar where the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed. As we have already seen, a good deal 
depends, for the understanding of the whole passage, upon the 
fact that it should be clearly established that the Ceremonial 
is not here speaking of the Blessed Sacrament exposed, but 
simply reserved in the tabernacle. I venture therefore to 
quote at length, and in the original Latin, three passages in 
which the distinguished rubrician, Gavantus, touches upon the 
subject with special reference to this passage of the Ceremonial. 
He was absolutely the first authority of his day, and very 
probably was a member of the Commission for drawing up the 
C@remoniale in 1600. His language is quite explicit. 

Commenting upon the words in the rubrics of the Mass, 
“ Super altare collocetur crux in medio,” Gavantus says : 


Illud hoc loco queri debet: an in Altari, in quo continue in 
Tabernaculo immobili clausum Sanctissimum asservatur Sacramentum, 
collocanda sit Crux cum Crucifixo in medio altaris ante ipsum 
Tabernaculum ? Cui questioni Rome szpius agitate ut respondeam, 
premitto cum Ceremoniali Episc. lib. i. c. 12: maxime decere, 
ut ibi Missze non celebrentur, quod antiquitus observatum esse 
testatur et loquitur ibi etiam de missis planis. Vide textum et attente 
lege ; quo casu si crux in eo non sit, non est contra Rubricam hanc 
[z.e. Missalis], quze expresse loquitur de altari in quo Missze Sacrificium 
faciendum est. Si vero ibidem sit celebrandum, quod non prohibetur 
absolute in Ceremon. |.c. et non negat Missale (infra tit. ii. n. 2, tit. 
n. 6) tune est affirmandum collocandam esse Crucem in hoc altari.? 


1 “Cum Episcopus Ilo presente semper ob IIlius reverentiam stare deberet facie 


ad faciem conversus.” 
2 Gavantus, Jz Rubricas Missalis Commentaria, part i. tit. xx. «, Rubrice 


Generales, § xx. 
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Pursuing the same discussion, Gavantus says a little lower 
down: 

Quarto, usus multarum ecclesiarum orbis insigniorum est ut ante 
predictam turrim seu tabernaculum immobile, collocetur crux in medio. 
Rome non est in una vel altera, in eo altari, ubi distribuitur populo 

’ b 
Sacra Synaxis ; quia indicare volunt ibidem non celebrari debere juxta 
J , 
monitionem supra allatam ex Ceremon. Lpise. 


Again Gavantus, in parte ii. tit. xvi. headed “De his que 
addenda sunt in Missa, que celebratur ad Altare in quo expo- 
situm est SS. Sacramentum,” begins his section thus : 


Desideratur hic titulus in Rubricis Missalis a multis: de quo hoc 
loco, ne desideretur amplius, in hisce commentariis ; sed in Ceremon. 
Episc. lib. i. c. 12, optime monemur ex antiqucrum documentis, ut 
abstineamus a Missa celebranda coram Sacramento, etiam in suo 
tabernaculo occluso: quod si ferat necessitas, vel suadeat alia justa 
causa, puta, infra Octavam Corporis Christi et Romz in fine publicz 
orationis 40 Horarum ; eo casu genuflexiones omnes et actus reveren- 
tiales debiti, diligenter sunt observandi, quos variis in libris Ritualibus 
preescriptos et sparsim, hoc loco collegimus. 





How generally accepted was the practice to which these 
extracts bear testimony may be illustrated in some sort from 
the Rubrics of the Missal. Any one who examines the Ritus 
Celebrandi Missam, section ii. n. 3, and section x. n. 7, will 
notice that it is assumed that there is no tabernacle with a 
ciborium of consecrated Hosts from which the priest saying 
Mass can give Holy Communion, or in which he can place the 
Blessed Sacrament when any Hosts remain over of those which 
he has consecrated. The Missal directs that if such Hosts are 
not consumed, the same rubrics are to be followed as are laid 
down for the time when the Blessed Sacrament remains upon 
the altar after the Communion on Maundy Thursday. 

Moreover, besides Catalani, who gives a reference to some 
of these passages in Gavantus, it may be remarked that other 
early commentators of note, discussing this passage of the 
Ceremonial, are equally clear that Mass, whether High or Low, 
ought not to be said at an altar where the Blessed Sacrament 
is reserved. Let us take, for instance, the well-known N. de 
Bralion, who wrote in 1657 :3 


It should be remarked that from this article (Bk. i. ch. xii. § 9), 
according to the Ceremoniale, it is becoming that the altar of the 





UN. de Bralion, Caremoniale Canonicorum, 1657, Appendix ii. ch. i. n. 8. 
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Blessed Sacrament should be different from the high altar and from 
that at which either High or Low Masses are said; for in former times 
Masses used not to be celebrated at it (the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment), as is explained more clearly in the same chapter. 


And now it seems to me that the purpose with which this 
short article was undertaken has been sufficiently vindicated. 
Whether I am right or wrong in drawing the conclusion that 
the passage of the Ceremonial under discussion intended to 
forbid all sitting down when the Blessed Sacrament was in any 
way present upon the altar, I contend that this is the 
natural inference both from the immediate context and from 
the wording used. But,—and this has a still more direct 
bearing upon the main purpose of my former paper,—it is 
in any case abundantly clear that the framers of the Ceremoniale 
represented a different order of ideas with regard to the cultus 
of the Blessed Sacrament from those which now prevail. The 
increased frequency of Holy Communion, which is now dis- 
tributed in our churches daily, and at almost every Mass, to the 
faithful who present themselves, has rendered it the rule rather 
than the exception that Mass should be said at the altar where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. The universality and popu- 
larity of the service which we call Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, has made it necessary to provide at every high altar 
both for the reserving and the enthroning of the sacred species, 
and the office of solemn Vespers, so far from banishing, as of 
old, our Blessed Lord from His tabernacle on the high altar, now 
rather demands His presence there in expectation of the 
Benediction service which almost invariably follows. In any 
case, Bishop and clergy, in opposition to the plain ruling of 
the framers of the Ceremonial, sit before Him with covered 
heads, chanting the Psalms to an organ accompaniment. Even 
though it be urged that later revisers, by omitting clauses in the 
text of the document, or by changing their wording and 
purport, as has recently been done in the chapter on the use of 
the organ, have modified the original prescriptions of the 
commission of three centuries ago, it seems to us that we can 
only see here a justification for the view that where the 
provisions of the rubrical code have been long and almost 
universally neglected, without protest on the part of authority, 
it is recognized that they cease to bind in conscience. What is 
more, it seems clear that the framers of the law do not disdain 
to accept, though always, as is fitting, with due care and 
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deliberation, the practical verdict expressed in the action of the 
Bishops and clergy, and that wherever the existing rubrical law 
and general usage are in conflict, their ultimate decision is 
always in favour of a toleration of the usage. While we 
recognize that there must be development in matters of devo- 
tion, and development in matters of dogma, it is impossible to 
suppose that there is to be no modification in matters of 
ceremonial, and that the code which was drawn up to suit 
the needs of the end of the sixteenth century is to remain 
the unchangeable and immutable law for all time to come. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 

















Title by Gift. 


OvuRk law regards gifts with much suspicion, and this for two 
reasons ; first, lest, under cover of making a gift to a friend, 
a man should in reality be defrauding or delaying his creditors ; 
and secondly, lest the donor should have said more than he 
really meant; or the donee should have taken advantage of 
him, and by undue influence, have induced him to part with his 
property. 

Our present remarks will be confined to gifts zzter vivos, 
and the consideration of the transfer of property on the death 
of the owner will be reserved for a future occasion. 

By an Act of Elizabeth,! a gift or alienation of property 
made for the purpose of delaying, hindering, or defrauding 
creditors, is void as against such creditors, unless made upon 
good consideration,? and in good faith, to a person not having 
at the time of the gift notice of the fraud. Whether in any 
instance the transaction is fraudulent or not, must be decided on 
the circumstances of the particular case. Our present purpose, 
however, is not to investigate the validity or- otherwise of 
transactions in the form of gifts, the real object of which may 
be to secure some advantage either to a debtor or to some of 
his creditors, but rather to consider how the law looks upon a 
gift in the true and proper sense of the word. 

And first we must distinguish between a gift and a promise 
to give. 

1. A promise to give, in order to be binding, must be made 
by deed, that is, under seal ; it will then bind the person making 
the promise even before his bounty has been accepted. “It 
creates,” says Sir Frederick Pollock,’ “an obligation which, 
whenever it comes to his (the promissee’s) knowledge, affords a 


33 Elis. c. & 
2 Good consideration here means ‘‘ valuable consideration, 


pro quo. 
3 Pollock’s Principles of Contract, ch. i. 
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cause of action, without any other signification of his assent, and 
in the meantime it is irrevocable; ... if the promissee refuses 
his assent when the promise comes to his knowledge, the 
contract is avoided.” Buta promise to give made merely by 
word of mouth, or in writing without seal, has no binding effect 
even after acceptance, and it cannot be enforced. 

2. On the other hand, a gift of personal property will be 
good and valid, without any deed or any consideration, if it 
be perfected by delivery of the thing given. Moreover, even if 
the giver does not part with the property, but declares that he 
holds it in trust for the donee, the Courts of Equity, though 
always refusing to complete an imperfect gift, have treated such 
a voluntary declaration of trust as enforceable. 

The transaction, however, in order to stand, must be brought 
clearly within one category or the other ; that is to say, it must 
be either a good declaration of trust, or else a perfect and 
complete gift. For the court will neither construe words of 
gift as a declaration of trust, nor will it complete a gift which 
is imperfect. 

With respect to declarations of trust, the late Sir George 
Jessel, M.R., said:1 “It is true that a man need not use the 
words, ‘I declare myself a trustee,’ but he must do something 
which is equivalent to it, and use expressions which have that 
meaning ; for, however anxious the court may be to carry out 
a man’s intention, it is not at liberty to construe such: words 
otherwise than according to their proper meaning. The dis- 
tinction seems to be plain and beyond dispute; for a man to 
make himself a trustee, there must be an expression of intention 
to become a trustee, whereas words of present gift show an 
intention to give over the property to another, and not to 
retain it in the donor's own hands for any purpose, fiduciary 
or otherwise.” 

It will be seen that it is not difficult for a transaction to 
fall, as it were, between the two stools, and to fail altogether. 
Thus in Jones v. Lock,’ a father put a cheque for £yoo into the 
hands of his baby son, nine months old, saying: “I give this to 
baby for himself.” His wife said, “Don’t let him tear it,” and 
he answered, “ Never mind if he does; it is his own, and he may 
do what he likes with it.” He then took the cheque from the 
child, and telling the nurse that he was going to put it away 


1 Richards v. Delbridge, L.R. 18 Eq. p.14. 
2 Rs shag. 
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for his son, locked it up in a safe. Shortly after he saw his 
solicitor, and told him that he intended to add £100, and invest 
the 41,000 for the benefit of the child. On a subsequent 
occasion he said to a solicitor that he wished to call at his office 
and alter his will, in order to “take care of his son.” On the 
same day he died. One of the executors found the cheque, 
and obtained payment of the £900 as part of the general estate 
of the deceased. Now the transaction could not be treated as 
a gift, for the father had taken the cheque away from the child, 
and had spoken of adding to it and making an investment, but 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart held that there was a valid declaration 
of trust. When, however, the case came on appeal before 
Lord Cranworth, the learned Lord Chancellor said that a gift of 
land might be made by conveyance, and a gift of personalty by 
delivery, and that a parol declaration of trust might be valid 
even when voluntary ; but he came to the conclusion that in 
this case the father did not intend to make a declaration that 
he held the property in trust for the child. “I think,” he 
added, “it would be of very dangerous example if loose 
conversation of this sort, in important transactions of this kind, 
should have the effect of a declaration of trust.” 

The doctrine that in the absence of a deed, delivery is a 
necessary ingredient in a valid gift, was clearly laid down in 
the case of Irons v. Smallpiece (1819)! There had been a 
verbal gift of two colts by a father to his son; the animals, 
however, continued in the possession of the father until his 
death. Chief Justice Abbott laid down that, by the law of 
England, in order to transfer property by gift, there must be 
either a deed, or an actual delivery of the thing to the donee. 
The colts were accordingly adjudged to belong, not to the son, 
but to his father’s executrix as part of the personal estate. 
This decision was disapproved in several later cases, but has 
recently (1890) been fully adopted by the Court of Appeal.? 
A racehorse named Kilworth was the property of Benzon, who, 
by words of present gift, gave to Moore an undivided fourth 
part. Benzon informed the person in whose stable the horse 
stood of the gift, but did not tell the defendant Moore that he 
had done so, nor did Moore know of the communication. 
Subsequently, while negotiations were going on for a bill of 
sale of several horses, including Kilworth, to be given by 
Benzon to Cochrane, to whom he was indebted, Moore’s interest 

12 B. and A. 551. ? Cochrane v. Moore, L.R. (1890) 25 Q.B.D. 57. 
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in Kilworth was discussed, and Cochrane having undertaken 
that it should be “all right,’ the bill of sale was executed. 
When the horse was sold at Tattersall’s under the bill of sale, 
Moore claimed one-quarter of the proceeds. In the Court of 
Appeal all authorities from the earliest times were reviewed 
by the Lord Justices, Fry and Bowen, in their joint judgment ; 
and they concluded that, according to the old law, no gift or 
grant of a chattel was effectual to pass it, whether by parol or 
by deed, and whether with or without consideration, unless 
accompanied by delivery ; that on that law two exceptions have 
beef grafted, one in the case of deeds, and the other in that 
of contracts of sale, where the intention of the parties is that the 
property shall pass before delivery; but that as regards gifts 
by parol, the old law was in force when Irons v. Smallpiece was 
decided, that that case correctly declared the then existing law, 
and that it has never been overruled. It is disappointing, 
however, that two interesting questions were left unanswered by 
the court, viz.: (1) whether the undivided fourth part of a horse 
was capable of delivery ; and (2) whether the letter written by 
Benzon to the stable keeper was either a constructive delivery 
of the quarter of the horse, or an act perfecting the gift of this 
incorporeal part or share, so far as the nature of the object 
admitted. The court considered it unnecessary to deal with 
these points, because they were of opinion that Cochrane's 
undertaking, during the negotiations for the bill of sale, that 
Moore’s share should be “all right,” was sufficient to constitute 
him a trustee for Moore, of one-fourth part of the horse 
Kilworth. 

Actual delivery of possession may of course be made, not 
only by handing over the goods, but, where this is impossible, 
by transferring the means of access and control, as, for instance, 
by giving the key of the warehouse in which the goods are stored. 

With respect to constructive delivery, as there seems to be 
no direct authority in cases of gift, recourse must be had to the 
decisions on the law of sale. In certain cases the Statute of 
Frauds! required an acceptance, and therefore a delivery, in order 


1 29 Car. II. c. 3, s. 17, provided that no contract for the sale of any goods. 
of the value of £10 or more shall be good, unless the buyer shall (1) accept part of 
the goods and actually receive the same, or (2) give something in earnest to bind the 
bargain or in part payment, or (3) that some note in writing of the bargain be made 
and signed by the parties to be charged, or their agents. This section was repealed 
by 44 and 45 Vict. c. 59, s. 3, and in substance re-enacted by the Sale of Goods Act, 


1893. 
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to perfect a sale of goods, and the rules which have been laid 
down by the courts as to what constituted constructive delivery 
in these cases will be our guide where the transaction is a gift.! 
Thus, in the case of Elmore v. Stone,? the action was brought 
to recover the price of two horses. The plaintiff, who was both 
a horse dealer and a livery stable keeper, demanded £180 for 
a pair of horses. The defendant, after offering a lower price, 
which was refused, at length sent word that he would have the 
horses, but, as he had neither servant nor stable, Elmore must 
keep them at livery for him. The plaintiff then removed the 
horses from his sale stable to his livery stable. The defendant, 
wishing to escape from the bargain, set up the plea that there 
had been no sufficient delivery to satisfy the Statute of Frauds. 
Lord Mansfield, C.J., however, held that as soon as the plaintiff 
accepted the order that the horses were to stand at livery, he 
possessed them, no longer as owner, but as livery stable keeper 
for the defendant, and the transfer was complete. 

Sometimes the thing is already in the possession of the 
person to whom the owner wishes to give it. In such a case 
it seems that no further delivery is necessary, and that the 
expression of the giver’s wish to give, assented to by the person 
in possession, will be sufficient. Thus in Winter v. Winter,® a 
father gave his son a barge which was already in the son’s 
possession, and was being worked by him as servant to his 
father. After the gift and until the father’s death, the son 
worked the boat on his own account, and paid the wages of the 
crew. It was held that the property had become vested in 
the son. 

But there must be clear words of present gift; and where 
a man said to his daughter-in-law, who was living with him 
and had possession of his plate, “I will give you all the plate 
that is mine,” it was held that this was a mere statement of 
something which might be done in the future, and did not 
give the lady any legal right to the plate.* 

We see then that an imperfect voluntary gift creates no 
right which can be enforced, and that there is always a /ocus 
penitentie so long as it is imperfect. Some cases in Chancery 


! See Sir Frederick Pollock’s article in the Law Quarterly Review, October, 1890. 
** Gifts of chattels without delivery.” 
2 1. Taunton, 458. 
3 4 L.T. N.s. 639, and see Kilpin v. Ratley, L.R. 1892, 1. Q.B. 582. 
4 Shower v. Pilk, 4 Ex. 478. 
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seem at first sight to contradict this. Thus,’ where a father 
had given one of his sons a piece of land as a site for a house, 
but had never executed the conveyance necessary to perfect 
the gift, the question arose, on his death, whether the land 
passed under the father’s will, or whether it belonged absolutely 
to the son to whom it had been given. The son had spent 
414,000 in building a house, and Lord Westbury, L.C., held 
that he had acquired the fee simple. The reason was that this 
expenditure by the son, with the approbation of the father, 
constituted a valuable consideration for the gift, and created a 
bindmg obligation on the father, or his representatives, to 
execute a legal conveyance. A consideration for a contract 
may be either some advantage to the promissor, or some 
detriment undertaken by the promissee, in consequence of the 
agreement entered into; the expenditure of the son there was 
a valid consideration, which lifted the matter out of the category 
of voluntary gifts into that of contract, and made the transaction 
such an agreement as the Court of Chancery could order to be 
specifically performed. 

In dealings with real property a deed of conveyance is 
necessary, and a transfer of land as a free gift is called a 
voluntary conveyance. The effect of a long series of judicial 
decisions upon a certain Statute of Elizabeth? was that although 
these voluntary conveyances were perfectly good as between the 
parties to them, yet if the person who had made the gift chose 
afterwards to sell the same land toa purchaser for value, this 
purchaser could hold the land without danger of interruption, 
even although he had at the time of his purchase notice of the 
prior voluntary conveyance. And the voluntary conveyance 
was deemed fraudulent as against such purchaser. 

This unsatisfactory state of the law has been frequently 
noticed, but, as the effect of overruling the decisions would 
have been to unsettle many titles which depended upon them, 
they were allowed to stand. At length, in 1893, an Act® was 
passed which declares that no voluntary conveyance, whether 
made before or after the passing of the Act, if in fact made 
bond fide and without any fraudulent intent, shall be deemed 
fraudulent or covinous, within the meaning of the Act 27 Eliz. 
c. 4., by reason of any subsequent purchase for value, or be 


Dillwyn v. Llewelyn (1862). 4 De. G. F. and J. 517. 
27 Eliz. c. 4. 
3 The Voluntary Conveyances Act, 1893, 56 and 57, Vict. c. 21. 
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defeated by any conveyance upon such purchase. There is, 
however, a clause saving cases where the person making the 
voluntary conveyance has disposed of the land for value before 
the passing of the Act, so that no title depending on June 29, 
1893, upon the old law will be disturbed. 

A good gift will vest property, real or personal, in the donee 
subject to his dissent ;1 and acceptance will be presumed until 
dissent is signified, even though the donee be not aware of the 
gift. 

A question of gift or no gift sometimes arises where one 
person makes a purchase in the name of another. The principle 
upon which these cases are decided seems to be the court’s 
view of moral obligation. If the purchase is made in the name 
of a stranger, or in the joint names of a stranger and the 
purchaser himself, the presumption is that the purchaser is 
acting for his own benefit, and making the stranger a trustee 
for him. Even a purchase by a mother in the name of a child 
is priméd facie no gift to the child; it is a question of evidence. 
But a man is considered to be morally bound to provide for 
his wife and children, and a purchase in their names will be 
presumed to be a gift to them. 


UNDUE INFLUENCE. 


In the case of Allcard v. Skinner (1887)* Lord Justice Cotton 
divided the decisions of the Court of Chancery in setting aside 
voluntary gifts on the ground of undue influence into two 
classes. “First, where the court has been satisfied that the 
gift was the result of influence expressly used by the donee 
for the purpose ; second, where the relations between the donor 
and donee have at, or shortly before, the execution of the gift, 
been such as to raise a presumption that the donee had influence 
over the donor. In such a case the court sets aside the voluntary 
gift, unless it is proved that in fact the gift was the spontaneous 
act of the donor, acting under circumstances which enabled him 
to exercise an independent will, and which justifies the court 
in holding that the gift was the result of a free exercise of the 

1 Per Lindley L.J. in Standing v. Bowring, L.R. 31 Ch. D. 290. 


2 Per Lindley L.R. in London and County Banking Co. v. London and River 
Plate Bank, L.R. 21 Q.B.D. 541. 

3 On this subject see Dyer v. Dyer, I.W.and T. Leading Cases: Marshall z. 
Cantwell, L.R. 20 Eq. 328; Bennett v. Bennett, 10 Ch. D. 476; Standing v. 
Bowring, L.R. 31 Ch. D. 287. 

4 36 Ch. D. 145. 
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donor’s will. The first class of cases may be considered as 
depending upon the principle that no one shall be allowed to 
retain any benefit arising from his own fraud or wrongful act. 
In the second class of cases the court interferes, not on the 
ground that any wrongful act has in fact been committed by 
the donee, but on the ground of public policy, and to prevent 
the relations which existed between the parties and the influence 
arising therefrom being abused.” 

“In many cases,” said Sir Samuel Romilly, M.R.,! “the 
court, from the relations existing between the parties, infers 
the probability of such undue influence having been exerted. 
These are the cases of guardian and ward, of solicitor and client, 
spiritual instructor and pupil, medical adviser and patient, and 
the like; and in such cases the court watches the whole trans- 
action with great jealousy, not merely for the purpose of 
ascertaining that the person likely to be so influenced fully 
understood the act he was performing, but also for the purpose 
of ascertaining that his consent to perform that act was not 
obtained by reason of the influence possessed by the person 
receiving the benefit.” 

The rule extends to all the variety of relations in which 
dominion may be exercised by one person over another. The 
case of parent and child is clearly one of this class, and if there 
has been a pecuniary transaction benefiting, not the child, but 
the parent, shortly after the child has attained twenty-one, 
and before complete emancipation, undue influence will be 
presumed. 

Nevertheless, family arrangements are encouraged by the 
court; and, even though the relations between the members 
of the family are those from whence the court would infer the 
exercise of influence, yet, if the transaction be one which really 
tends to the peace of the family, or the preservation of the 
family property, it will be upheld by the court. 

Apart from family arrangements, the only way of rebutting 
the presumption of undue influence is by showing that the 
donor had competent independent advice. Failing this, the 
presumption is one of law which cannot be met or refuted by 
any facts whatever. Liles v. Terry? is a recent decision of the 
Court of Appeal on the subject. There the plaintiff was an 
elderly spinster lady, and the defendants were a solicitor and 
his wife, the latter being a niece of the plaintiff. The action 


1 Hoghton v. Hoghton, 15 Beav. 299. 2 44 W.R. 116, 
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was brought to set aside a deed whereby the plaintiff assigned 
the reversion in certain leasehold premises to her niece, the 
solicitor’s wife, absolutely. There was evidence that the solicitor 
explained the deed to the lady before she signed it. The Court 
of Appeal, reversing the decision of Mr. Justice Charles, held 
that although the matter was explained to the lady, and although 
the deed was not intended to benefit the defendant, but his 
wife, the donor’s niece, yet the fact that the defendant was a 
solicitor, and that the donor had no independent advice, rendered 
the gift void. The defendant’s wife, therefore, lost the benefit 
intended for her. 

The members of the court all agreed as to the existence of 
the rule of equity, but took different views as to its expediency ; 
Lord Esher, M.R., considering the principle an unfortunate one 
which might in some instances work injustice, while the Lords 
Justices, Lopes and Kay, regarded it as an important and 
valuable rule of public policy. 

Property obtained by undue influence cannot, as a rule, be 
retained even by third persons who have become possessed 
of it, although they may be innocent of any fraud. ‘ Whoever,” 
said Chief Justice Wilmot,! “receives the gift must take it 
tainted and infected with the undue influence and imposition 
of the person procuring the gift. Let the hand receiving it be 
ever so chaste, yet, if it comes through a polluted channel, the 
obligation ‘of restitution will follow it.” 

The limits of this doctrine were defined by Lord Justice Fry, 
when a judge of first instance, in Bainbrigge v. Browne.? In 
that case a deed was executed by three children for the benefit 
of their father in order to secure the repayment of certain 
mortgage debts owing by him. The children were all of age, 
but had not been entirely emancipated from the father’s control. 
The learned judge considered that the circumstances were such 
as to cast upon the father the burden of showing that the deed 
was executed by the children after receiving independent advice, 
with full knowledge of its contents, and with the free intention 
of giving him the benefits which it conferred upon him. The 
father had not attempted to discharge that burden, and 
judgment was therefore given against him. But the real 
question was as to the mortgagees in whose favour the children’s 
property hadjbeen charged. They had obtained an interest in 
property from one whom, on account of his position, the court 

1 Bridgman v. Green, Wilm. 58, 64. 2 L.R. 18 Ch. D. 188. 
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would presume to have obtained it by undue influence. Were 
they not then obliged to give up the property under the doctrine 
to which we have referred? His Lordship laid down that 
the inference of undue influence would operate against every 
volunteer! claiming under the person able to exercise the 
influence (in this case the father), and also against any person 
claiming under him with notice of the circumstances which 
gave rise to the equitable doctrine, but not against any others. 
The learned judge was unable to find that the mortgagees had 
notice of any of the circumstances from which undue influence 
might be inferred, he therefore dismissed the action as against 
them with costs, and they were allowed to retain the benefit of 
the deed. 

We see then that the only person who will be allowed to 
retain property which was originally obtained by undue influence, 
is oné who has given value for it, and who has no notice either 
of any actual influence, or of the circumstances from which the 
court will infer its exercise. 

WILLIAM C. MAUDE. 


1 A volunteer is one who takes property by virtue of a voluntary transfer and 
without consideration. 

















Giovanni degl’ Effetti and the Conversion 
of England. 


—~—- 


RUMMAGING one day in the famous archives of the Abbey 
of Monte Cassino, I came on a paper bearing the title, 
“Conversione dell’ Inghilterra vaticinata nel capo nono dell’ 
Apocalipse: Discorso d’ Antonio degl’ Effetti,’ which the 
librarian or copyist had labelled, “Est satis curiosus.”!_ The 
subject of the discourse naturally attracted my attention, and 
a strange farrago of nonsense I found it. But it contained 
certain points of interest, besides throwing light on the expec- 
tations of Catholics at the time, so possibly my readers will 
pardon me for introducing them to it. 

The writer, Antonio degl’ Effetti, was evidently a monk 
of Monte Cassino, and was writing in the year 1685. The 
prophecy to which he referred, and which he professed to 
interpret, runs as follows: “And the fifth Angel sounded the 
trumpet, and I saw a star fall from heaven upon the earth, and 
there was given to him the key of the bottomless pit, and he 
opened the bottomless pit, and the smoke of the pit arose as 
the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and the air were 
darkened with the smoke of the pit; and from the smoke of 
the pit there came out locusts upon the earth. And power was 
given to them,... and it was commanded that they should 
not hurt the grass of the earth,. . . but only the men who have 
not the sign of God on their foreheads. And it was given unto 
them that they should not kill them, but that they should 
torment them five months,” &c.? 

Now, says our good Antonio, it is evident that this star 
means the kingdom of England, which fell from heaven (that is 
to say, from the Holy Apostolic See) so miserably in the reign 
of Henry VIII. This wicked King fetl into apostasy in 1538, 
and five months of thirty years (for these of course are the 
months intended in the prophecy) will bring you just to 1688. 


1 Miscellanea Erudita, iii. fol. 161. 2 Apoc. ix. I—5. 
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If you ask how I know the star signifies England, I reply that 
the seven stars that St. John saw in our Lord’s right hand, 
evidently prefigured the seven Christian kingdoms, four Catholic 
(France, Spain, Poland, and Portugal), and three which became 
Protestant 2 mnovissimis diebus, 2.e., Denmark, Sweden, an 
England; just as the seven candlesticks refer to the seven 
Churches of Asia, corresponding in the primitive Church to 
these kingdoms. If this does not satisfy you, you must be 
indeed hard to convince. 

In the same way the marvellous vision of chapter xii. 
represents the Church of Christ crowned as Emperor and Pope 
with a tiara of twelve stars figuring twelve kings (we are not 
told who the other five may be), while under her feet is the 
moon, z7¢, the power of the Crescent; for the Church is to 
triumph over the cruel Ottoman Empire in the last times. 
The English star, which is eclipsed and has fallen from heaven, 
must return after its torment of one hundred and fifty years to 
its former splendour. 

Could anything be plainer? Here is James Duke of York, 
a fervent Catholic just ascending the throne. In three years he 
will have reduced his country to the old faith and will have 
firmly established Catholicism. 

The prophecy of St. Daniel, Bishop of St. Asaph, in the 
province of Wales, agrees with this interpretation most satis- 
factorily. “This prophecy was written in the reign of Richard 
II., but was first published in Rome in the year 1640.” 

However, we do not propose to enter into these marvellous 
“prophecies,” or the still more marvellous way in which they 
are interpreted ; suffice it to say that they predict the accession 
of James II., who will restore the ancient religion in England 
by the help of two Cardinals, one of whose names will begin 
with an H. Another oracle reported by “Juvenis Anglicanus” 
in bk. iv. cap. 16, of his prophecies, says that England being 
converted, will proceed to destroy the Ottoman Empire, under 
the leadership of a champion whose name will begin with V, 
and Don Antonio assures us that this V is none other than 
Cardinal H, “for H is only an aspirate, not a letter, and in 
Italian we make no difference in the pronunciation of the name 
Huard (sic) and Varad.” 

It is thus abundantly clear that it is the good Dominican, 
Cardinal Howard, who is to restore the faith in England and 
destroy the Turkish Power. 
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What a pity that Don Antonio did not live in our own day. 
It would have been such a triumph to him to have found an 
English Cardinal whose name begins both with H and V, and 
we may be sure that the prophecy would have been readjusted, 
and Cardinal Herbert Vaughan declared the predestined 
champion of the Faith. © 

But let us leave Don Antonio in his maze of prophecy, 
quotations from St. Daniel, Abbot Joachim, &c., and recount 
the interesting story of the way in which he learnt to take so 
lively an interest in the conversion of our country. 

It appears he was the nephew of a certain Signor Giovanni 
deg!’ Effetti, who had a part to play in the early years of 
James I. Here is his nephew’s description of his doings : 


James VI. of Scotland [he writes], who succeeded peaceably in 
1603, had need of the help of the King of France and the Pope; so 
he sent the Baron Hume, his Ambassador in France, to Cardinal 
Bufalo, the Nuncio there, with a most friendly letter to the Pope, 
promising liberty of conscience to the Catholics. Giovanni degl’ Effetti 
was then in France, in command of the artillery, and majordomo of 
the Queen; he had a brother who was Cameriere Segreto to the 
Pope, and a retainer of the house of Aldobrandino; he was thus 
in the Pope’s confidence as well as in that of the King; and he 
was also an intimate friend of the Baron Hume and of Captain 
Tiri (sic) of the Scottish Bodyguard of His Majesty. He was 
therefore sent into England with letters of the Pope, the King of 
France, and the Nuncio del Bufalo, treating of matters of religion, 
together with the Marquis de Rossi, General and Treasurer of the King, 
who was appointed Ambassador-Extraordinary in England. Both of 
them were military men; and Giovanni degl’ Effetti, although an 
Italian, remained on in England as a gentleman of the King of France 
(and employed himself in writing a History of England) after the 
departure of the Marquis. He finally obtained the revocation of the 
law against the recusants, which obliged them to pay eighty scudi the 
month, or if they had not the means, to forfeit two-thirds of all their 
possessions, and reduced the difficulty as to the restoration of ecclesi- 
astical property by the heretics. King James sent Robert Curzon, 
Baron Sacar (sic), a Catholic since 1598, and in his confidence, to 
Ferrara, where Clement VIII. then was, to make instances with His 
Holiness to call a General Council ; Giovanni degl’ Effetti being of the 
opinion that if this were done liberty of worship would be granted 
throughout the kingdom, and that the property would either be 
spontaneously restored, or a condonation be granted by the Pontiff 
(so much the more that His Holiness gave carte blanche to satisfy King 
James on these points); but that England would accept nothing 
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without a Council. The Pope appeared willing to concur, but wishel 
first to return to Rome to consult the Cardinals. He therefore 
returned thither; while Mgr. del Bufalo came back from France, and 
in the Ember-days of Pentecost (gth June, 1604), was created Cardinal, 
and nominated, together with Cardinal Valent and others, to form a 
Congregation to discuss this matter of a Council. 

In the meantime Clement VIII. died (3rd March, 1605), and 
Paul V., who succeeded him, refused to convene an C£cumenical 
Council on such a matter; wherefore the Catholics, in despair of a 
happy issue to these negotiations, made a conspiracy to destroy the 
Royal Palace (stc) and blow up the King and his Council, which was 
discovered, the Catholics punished, and all the laws against recusants 
renewed and made worse and worse. 

Giovanni degl’ Effetti had to leave England, as his life was in 
danger, and he had incurred great expense in these negotiations, and 
foreseeing they would turn out unhappily, he sent to his brother and to 
the Rt. Rev. Father Abbot Don Pietro di Verona, Casinese monk, the 
figure abiata (sic) of Luther, and Calvin, and Henry VIII., Protector 
of heresy in England, which founded on the square of twelve, like 
that of the Seven Kings of Rome, referred to also by Fieschi, De 
Juturo Monarca, would not be brought to an end before 1684, ze., one 
hundred and forty-four years after its introduction into England ; which 
I confirming it by the one hundred and fifty years of the ninth chapter 
of the Apocalypse, would prolong to 1688. 


So far Don Antonio’s story ; we have now to try to find out 
its value. 

To begin with, Giovanni degl’ Effetti is a perfectly real 
(though perhaps somewhat obscure) historical personage. Any 
one who opens the first volume of Mr. Gardiner’s History of 
England under the Stuarts, will find frequent mention of his 
name in the footnotes. These are references to his corres- 
pondence with the Nuncio del Bufalo, now preserved in the 
Vatican archives, of which Mr. Bliss has made transcripts for 
the Public Record Office. In a recent visit to the Record 
Office I ran through these papers, to see how far they confirmed 
the story of Don Antonio as to his uncle’s position. 

On June 17, 1603, we find Mgr. del Bufalo writing to 
Cardinal Aldobrandino, that “Mons. di Rony has gone to 
England about the 7th of June, and Sigr. Giovanni degl’ Effetti 
with him,” and the Nuncio remarks that he hopes through him 
(z.e., Effetti) to be kept informed of all that passes in England. 
Thus our friend was really entrusted with the mission his 
nephew describes, and while attached to the suite of the Frenc 
Ambassador, was really an agent for the Pope. This special 
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Embassy was presided over by the famous Rosny (whose name 
is written Rossi by Don Antonio and Rony by the Nuncio), 
better known to us as the Duke of Sully; and its main object 
was to induce the new King to combine with France and the 
Dutch Republic in opposing the designs of Spain, and in 
particular to save Ostend, which was now being besieged by 
the Spanish troops. It was certainly curious to find a Papal 
agent in the suite of this uncompromising old Huguenot, but 
of course this was favourable to the secrecy of the undertaking. 
Degl’ Effetti lost no time in keeping his patron informed of all 
that went on in England, and his accounts of the state of the 
country, of its religious parties, and of contemporary events, 
such as the Coronation of the King, form a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the first year of James I. 

He made special note of course of the Catholic tendencies 
of the Queen, who had refused to receive the Protestant Com- 
munion at the Coronation on July 25th, and his remarks in 
general show he was a shrewd and critical observer of passing 
events. 

Nor were his efforts unappreciated by his Superiors. The 
Nuncio duly retailed his news to the Holy Father, and 
Clement VIII. more than once expressed his approval of the 
agent’s service. Thus he writes with his own hand across 
one of Degl’ Effetti’s letters: “This man seems to be a sensible 
and most diligent person. We command that he is not to depart 
from there, and that suitable provision is to be assigned to him 
by means of the Nuncio of France, in whose prudence We 
have more confidence than in that of Flanders; and this man 
will be able to transact business with the King according to 
the orders he will receive from time to time from Us, and from 
the Nuncio of France.” 

Again, on a letter dated June 26, 1603, the Pope notes his 
great satisfaction that Degl’ Effetti should remain in England.! 

However, we find him in Rouen on the 3rd of September, 
and here I am sorry to say I lose sight of him, so far as the 
evidence of the State Papers is concerned. However, there seems 
no reason to doubt his nephew’s story, except that possibly he 
gives a more prominent part to his uncle than the facts will quite 
justify. Rosny’s mission finished at the signing of the treaty 
of Hampton Court in June, and Degl’ Effetti may well have 
stayed the next year or two in England, with an occasional 


1 «© Habbiamo carissimo che degl’ Effetti rimase in Inghilterra.” 
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visit to the Continent. It would be interesting to find the 
History of England on which this military diplomat employed 
his leisure hours. 

As to the part he took in obtaining the temporary remission 
of the crushing fines inflicted on the unhappy Catholics, we find 
no confirmation in history; though it is true that they were 
relaxed for a time in July, 1603; Gardiner tells us it was at the 
pleading of Sir Thomas Tresham, but no doubt Degl’ Effetti 
will have made representations in the same sense. They were 
reimposed again, however, in November, 1604. 

As ‘to the negotiations with Rome, they were certainly active 
in the latter part of the year 1603 and throughout the next 
year. The Nuncio del Bufalo was in friendly communication 
with the King through the English Ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Parry, and the Pope made the most condescending advances. 
He was evidently anxious to do all he could to conciliate the 
King, and James on his side was not wanting in protestations, 
it is to be feared more profuse than sincere.! At any rate, on 
February 22, 1604, he issued a proclamation ordering the 
banishment of the priests in England, though even in this edict 
he acknowledged himself “much beholden to the now Bishop 
of Rome for his kind offices, and private temporal carriage 
towards us in many things.” 

In this proclamation he also spoke of his desire to settle the 
religious troubles of the time “by a General Council free and 
lawfully called,” and this had long been a favourite idea of his, 
though it was distasteful enough to his subjects. 

In May, he addressed the House of Commons on the matter. 
“Why,” he asked, “could not the Pope consent to the meeting 
of a General Council, at which all the Churches would be 
represented?” and at which, as Mr. Gardiner drily remarks, he 
himself “would undoubtedly have expected to exercise a pre- 
dominant influence.” 

We cannot, however, find any trace of Robert Curzon’s 
embassy. The real agent, if agent there was, in this business, 
must have been Sir James Lindsay, whose mission is fully 
recounted by Mr. Gardiner. But Degl’ Effetti may well have 
been the “Catholic agent” who, writing to del Bufalo, “ recom- 
mended that if any one were sent from Rome to gain any 
influence over James, he should take care not to attempt openly 
to convince him of the error of his ways. He should explain 


1 See his letter to Parry, printed in Tierney-Dodd, iv. App. Ixvi. 
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that the Pope wished to apply to James as to the greatest and 
most intelligent among the Sovereigns who had forsaken the 
Roman See, for his advice on the best means of uniting 
Christendom in one true religion.” These were the words of 
one who had studied James’ character to some purpose. 

We all know what great hopes were raised at Rome by Sir 
James Lindsay, and how for a week or two at the end of 1604, 
all Europe believed that the King was about to abjure his 
heresy. But James was not a Henri IV., and, as Mr. Gardiner 
somewhat quaintly puts it, his “language varied from time to 
time, and he had often used phrases bearing a meaning much 
stronger than he would have been ready deliberately to assent to.” 
And so the whole negotiation, so fair in its promise, fell to the 
ground, and with the death of the Pope, Degl’ Effetti began to 
turn his attention from diplomacy to prophecy. What the 
figura abiata of Henry VIII. may mean, we leave to the more 
learned to explain. Adzata is not an Italian word, but possibly 
it signifies some combination of lettcrs beginning with a, 4, just 
as the word alphabet is derived from these letters. Degl’ Effetti 
had evidently always had a weakness for prophecies; in one 
of his first letters from England, he tells the Nuncio of one 
then current, which ran thus: “Quando regnera il Sei e l’Asso, 
non sara coronato, e il Regno tornara al Re antico ;” which we 
may venture to translate, in default of the original : 

When the Six and Ace doth reign, 
He the Crown shall never gain, 
But the Kingdom be restored 
Once more to its ancient Lord. 
Unhappily Degl’ Effetti does not tell us what this oracle was 
thought to mean. However, at the time he wrote, the plague, 
then raging in London, made it highly probable that the 
Coronation would have to be postponed; and the hopes of 
Catholics led them to believe that England would soon return 
to the obedience of the Apostolic See, and go to its ancient 
Lord, in the times of James VI. and I. 
We have all heard the old distich: 
When Seventh Edward he doth reign, 
Sixth Edward’s Mass shall be said again. 
So that if any one pleases, he may interpret the VI. and I. as 
prefiguring Edward VII., and transfer the prophecy to our own 


1 Gardiner, i. 203. He thinks this agent was perhaps Constable, but there is a 
quite Italian shrewdness about the advice. 
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time. But I fear our readers will have already had enough of 
the predictions of the Degl’ Effetti family. 

One interesting point which rises from their perusal may 
perhaps, however, be touched on in conclusion. I mean it is 
another testimony, however quaint a one, of the traditional 
interest felt in the conversion of England by the Benedictine 
Order, and especially at its centre and source. 

When English monasteries were destroyed, Monte Cassino, 
with noble generosity, gave the shelter of its venerable walls, 
and the privileges of its illustrious community, to fugitive and 
exiled “English Catholics. And only in our own day has a 
great inscription been carved upon the face of one of the rocks 
of the sacred mountain : 


Our Father who art in Heaven, unite England to us again in the 
Brotherhood of the Faith! 

Ah! surely so many prayers and hopes, so many tears, such 
rivers of blood, will not have to plead in vain for ever! 


DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 




















Gerhard Groot the Great, or, A Preacher of 
the Fourteenth Century. 


—_—___—. 


ALTHOUGH the name of Thomas a Kempis and his celebrated 
Imitation of Jesus Christ, are familiar to thousands of readers, 
yet there is but little generally known of the man who founded 
the congregation of which Thomas a4 Kempis was a member. 

The Venerable Gerhard Groot was a native of low-lying 
Holland, ever threatened by the encroachments of the North 
Sea, whose terrible irruptions frequently caused great loss of 
life, and devastated large tracts of land once covered by 
populous villages and farms. Nothing daunted, the Nether- 
landers repaired their dikes and continued their industrious 
pursuits with the tenacity born of patient endurance, well 
exemplified in their national motto, Luctor et emergo. 

Among their most prosperous towns was Deventer, whose 
high steeples, towers, and walls rose on the bank above the 
junction of two rivers, which brought from the interior the trade 
of north-east Holland and Germany, thus making Deventer the 
commercial centre of the entire district. The citizens naturally 
amassed riches, and among their wealthiest and most honour- 
able families was that of Werner de Groot and his wife Helwich 
van der Basselin, the parents of Gerhard, who was born in 1340. 

Carefully nurtured in the old Dutch homestead, Gerhard 
Groot was sent at an early age to the town school of Deventer, 
and at fifteen years of age his ability was so remarkable, that his 
father did not hesitate in sending the boy to the University of 
Paris, where he studied in that Rue de Fouarre of which Dante 
speaks when he mentions— 


la luce eterna de Sigieri, 
Che leggendo nel vico degli strami 
Sillogizzo invidiosi veri. 


1 the light eternal of Sigier, 
Who reading lectures in the Street of Straw, 
Did syllogize invidious verities.— 
(Paradiso, x. 136. Longfellow’s translation. ) 
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Fully recognizing the great importance of this great 
University, the Kings of France always protected its interests 
whenever they clashed with those of the city of Paris, and 
numerous were the privileges granted by royal favour to the 
celebrated institution, which, by its influence, its learning, and 
its independent spirit, held a prominent position during the 
middle ages. The students of the University were divided into 
four nations, classed in the division of the Faculty of Arts, 
which, after that of Theology, was much considered, as it com- 
prised all the branches of secular knowledge that had been 
taught in the schools of ancient Rome. 

Here Gerhard Groot distinguished himself as an eager and 
ardent student among his turbulent comrades, who were at all 
times so exceedingly jealous of their privileges, that in the 
previous century, when the Papal Legate offended them by an 
obnoxious order, they wrecked his house and forced him to 
seek safety in a hasty flight. 

Although Gerhard Groot was so industrious in the pursuit 
of knowledge, he was also extremely fond of amusement, and 
being wealthy, he was able to live as luxuriously as the customs 
of his time permitted, and he only thought of his own advance- 
ment in life. However, Gerhard took his degree as “ Magister” 
with the utmost ease at the early age of eighteen, and leaving 
the University he lectured on theology and philosophy at the 
schools of Cologne.! 

By an abuse common enough at this period, Gerhard’s friends 
procured for him, though a layman, a canonry at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and another at Utrecht, the revenues of which greatly 
increased the fortune he inherited from his family. The young 
scholar, by his lectures at the recently established University 
of Prague, enhanced his reputation as a great thinker and 
orator to such a considerable extent, that the authorities at 
Deventer sent him, some years later, on a mission to the Papal 
Court at Avignon. 

His personal beauty was scarcely less remarkable than his 
intellectual gifts, and he attracted many friends by his affable 
manners. His wealth was lavishly spent upon the good things 
of this world that seemed to him so fair and pleasant ; his mind 
was completely occupied by his extensive learning, and existing 
solely for worldly honour, he “treated as a pleasant joke” the 
prediction of a recluse at Cologne that he would one day become 


1 Biographie Universelle. 
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avery holy man. “At this time also,” says Thomas 4a Kempis, 
“the world at large appeared to be entirely under the dominion 
of the Evil Spirit. But few by speech or example preached 
the word of life; and what was most deplorable, the spirit of 
religion itself amidst the abandonment of interior sanctification 
followed but haltingly the paths of the holy fathers of earlier 
days.” 

Exclusively imbued with the ideas of his age, Gerhard Groot 
led a careless and enjoyable existence in his native land, varied 
by lectures given in various cities of the Netherlands. During 
a severe illness at Deventer, that nearly caused his death, 
Gerhard was induced by a priest to burn his books on magic, 
but as soon as he recovered he again resumed his worldly 
career. In 1374, he met at Utrecht an old school friend of the 
Paris days, who for many years had followed the austere rule 
of the Carthusians, and was Prior of Monichusen in Guelderland. 
This holy monk, Heinrich Eger of Kalkar, regretting that 
Gerhard’s talents should not be devoted to the cause of religion, 
determined, if possible, to convert him. He accepted Gerhard's 
hospitality, and by degrees he turned their conversations into 
conferences wherein he spoke of the true happiness felt by all 
who “go to the side of the holy age with them that live and 
give praise to God.” 

Gerhard Groot’s eyes at length were opened and, “over- 
whelmed with joy,” the good Prior saw a noble heart and mind 
turning completely to the love and service of God. The first 
act of his changed life was the resignation of his canonries, 
and the rich garments he formerly loved were put aside for a 
haircloth and the poor and simple dress of a humble cleric. 
His luxurious house in the Bagénenstrasse at Deventer became 
a refuge for some poor and pious men who with Groot led a 
life in community for three years ; and he also avoided as much 
as possible the society of his learned friends whose intercourse 
had been his greatest enjoyment. Such a change of life could 
not escape general observation ; some praised him, while most 
of Gerhard’s friends considered “that much learning had made 
him mad”—and they laughed heartily at the “coarse grey 
fustian” clothes, and at his poor mode of life with a set of 
common ignorant men, for whose benefit he had renounced the 
pleasant existence of a celebrated scholar and man of the world. 

1 Life of Gerhard Groot. By Thomas 4 Kempis. Translated by F. R. Cruise, 


Esq., M.D. 
2 Ecclus. xvii. 25. 
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Gerhard Groot, in 1377, resolved to retire into a monastery 
in order to be alone with God, and to practise for some time 
the virtues and austerities of the cloister, and he departed to 
Monichusen, where his friend, Prior Heinrich, and the Carthusians 
welcomed him and gave him a cell, in which he spent his days 
in prayer, correcting his pride, his fastidious tastes, and his 
curiosity, by severe fasts, vigils, silence, and other penances. The 
Carthusians, perceiving that Groot’s health was not robust 
enough to support the austerities of their Order, wisely 
advised him to serve religion in the world as a preacher, a 
calling for which he was eminently suited. Gerhard accepted 
their counsel, but he asked and obtained permission to remain 
three years longer at Monichusen, during which period he 
acquired an extraordinary knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 

From a motive of humility, Gerhard Groot never became 
a priest, although he was ordained a deacon, and had received 
a special licence from the Bishop of Utrecht to preach in any 
church of the diocese. The holy preacher commenced his 
mission in 1380, and he visited all the chief towns in the 
Netherlands, attracting crowds from the highest to the lowest. 
His sermons to the laity were preached in the language of the 
country, often lasting from two to three hours, that appeared 
only a short time to congregations under the spell of his 
matchless oratory. He effected many conversions, and people 
of every class sought his direction, though not being a priest 
he heard no confessions. So popular were his discourses, that 
the churches frequently could not contain the crowds surging 
beneath his pulpit. He also in his sermons to the clergy 
unhesitatingly attacked, in fluent Latin, the evil lives of many 
of his hearers, and he strongly denounced the abuses of excessive 
wealth and idleness that existed in some of the monasteries. 
These stern denunciations of such abuses have induced many 
Protestants to consider Gerhard Groot as one of Luther’s 
precursors, a mistaken idea which is fully refuted by the fact 
that he ever raised his voice in warning against all heresies, 
especially the doctrines of Wyclif the Lollard, which, prevalent 
in England, were at that time spreading in the Netherlands. 
His disputations with the promoters of false tenets were 
indeed so unsparing, that he was known as the Ketsenhammer 
(Hammer of Heretics), an epithet which could scarcely be 
applied to a forerunner of Luther and Calvin. 

Gerhard Groot’s fearless sermons soon excited the hatred 
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and anger of bad men, whose consciences were thus rudely 
aroused from the drugged slumber of sin. Having no intention 
of reforming their behaviour, they sought to persecute the holy 
preacher who rejoiced to suffer in the good cause, and at the 
end of three years, when his foes persuaded the Bishop to 
suspend him from preaching, he submitted instantly to a silence 
which must naturally have been painful to a man possessing 
such powers of oratory. Yet Gerhard’s noble and humble soul 
never lost, “the peace of God which surpasseth all under- 
standing.”! No murmur or complaint escaped his lips, and he 
even calmed his angry friends, by reminding them of the 
submission due in such matters to the Bishop, and the necessity 
of avoiding scandal, adding, “The Lord knows His own, He 
has chosen them from the beginning, and He can without the 
aid of our ministry call them to Himself by His grace in His 
own time.” ? 

Gerhard Groot having procured copies of theological works, 
selected youthful students from the schools at Deventer and 
employed them in copying the valuable MSS., giving them 
liberal payment. His old mansion, known as “ Meester-Geerts 
Huis,” having been bestowed upon a community of pious women, 
Gerhard took another house where he often assembled these 
youths, and instructed them in the practice of virtue and 
religion. Much time being now at his disposal, he determined 
in addition to the sisterhood already established, to found with 
the help of these students, a congregation of pious men who 
should be devoted to prayer, the education of the young, the 
transcription of manuscripts, and the most useful of the manual 
arts, under the guidance of his friend Florentius Radewyn, a 
canon of St. Peter’s Church at Utrecht, who had also been 
a professor at the University of Prague. 

In order to avoid opposition from his enemies among the 
friars Groot thought of founding a monastery, in which some of 
his Congregation might follow the Rule of St. Augustine, but 
this project was not accomplished until 1386, two years after 
Gerhard’s death, when Radewyn and six of the brethren, with 
incredible toil, instituted the celebrated monastery and theo- 
logical schools known as “the Circle of Windisheim.” * 

Meanwhile, Master Gerhard’s new association flourished 
exceedingly, and spread rapidly in the Netherlands under the 

1 Philipp. iv. 7. 2 Life of Gerhard Groot, Thomas 4 Kempis, ch. ix. 

3 Life of Thomas a Kempis. J. R. Cruise, Esq., M.D. 
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title of “Clerks and Brothers of the Common Life.” These 
communities of men and women,! bound by no solemn vows, 
and living by the labour of their hands, excited the jealousy of 
members of the Mendicant Orders, who accused them of being 
a variation of the “ Beguards,” an association condemned by the 
Holy See, but Gerhard Groot soon cleared his Congregation of 
such a slander, and Pope Gregory XI. gave his full approbation 
to the new Order. The brethren specially devoted to the multi- 
plication of manuscripts relating to religious and_ scientific 
subjects, effected much good, and in their houses were set up 
some -of the first printing-presses, although, curious to relate, 
they do not appear ever to have printed the ascetic works of 
their founder, nor the /iztation of Christ, written by their 
celebrated Brother, Thomas a Kempis.” 

Gerhard Groot, having read some of the works composed by 
the “-Venerable Dominus John Ruysbroec,” a saintly monk 
living in Brabant, undertook, with two friends, what was then a 
long and toilsome journey across the marshes of Holland to 
Groenendel, near Brussels, where they were warmly received by 
Prior Ruysbroec, who detained them for several days in his 
monastery, holding conferences upon the Holy Scriptures. 
He then returned to Deventer, and receiving a kind letter from 
a distinguished Dominican, who encouraged him to persevere 
in his good deeds, he was “ much comforted, and recommenced 
preaching,” the Bishop of Utrecht having restored his licence at 
the instance of Gerhard’s friends. 

We do not read of any extraordinary penitential works in 
Gerhard Groot’s life after he left the Carthusians, but we are 
told that he was remarkably abstemious, eating indifferently 
whatever was put before him, and that his ordinary grey clothes 
“were not fashioned like those worn by fops.” When asked 


1 «« Houses of nuns were also aggregated to the Brethren of the Common Life.” 
(Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary.) 

2 The well-known controversy concerning the authorship of the Jmztation of 
Christ is too long for more than a passing remark in this article. Though the Brothers 
of the Common Life may not have printed the Zmz¢ation in their presses, still the 
fact of Thomas 4 Kempis being the author has been very clearly proved in his Life, 
written by Dr. Cruise, who, among other powerful arguments, points out that the 
Dutch language is the only one into which a literal translation can be made from the 
Latin original, which is full of Dutch idioms. According to Dr. Cruise, Thomas 4 
Kempis only followed the usual rule observed at Windesheim, of publishing his 
writings anonymously, and he also says that in the Burgundian Library at,Brussels is 
an MS. containing the /mztation, and other treatises, all in the handwriting of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, who thus ‘‘ tacitly accepted” the authorship of this renowned 
work, 
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why he wore a patched cloak? he replied, “It is out of regard 
for my own ease; I fear the cold, and if the holes were not 
patched, the wind would pass through.” } 

Gerhard was emphatically a man of prayer, and his suppli- 
cations for the welfare of others were often granted, and he also 
was known to foretell sometimes what was about to occur. The 
plague that constantly swept over the world during the 
medizval ages, now appeared at Deventer, but it did not deter 
Gerhard Groot from his charitable visits to the sick, and at the 
bed-side of a stricken friend he caught the fatal disease, and 
thus, at the age of forty-four, expired one who certainly exer- 
cised a most remarkable influence upon his contemporaries ; 
and who, by his religious foundation, indirectly contributed to 
the education of several famous preachers, as well as of some 
excellent writers, including the author of the /iztation of Christ, 
in which is so clearly explained the means of sanctifying that 


daily life where 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 


The Venerable Master Gerhard left his fine library to his 
brethren at Deventer, and he was buried in the W/artenkirche of 
that town, amid the general grief of his friends, who had seen 
how, in a life short in years but rich in deeds, the saintly and 
learned Gerhard Groot the Great had found in wisdom a noble 


crown. 
M. T, KELLY. 


1 Life of Groot. Thomas a Kempis. 2 Keble. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
And bends with the remover to remove. — Shakespeare. 


Say never—ye loved once.—Z. B. Browning. 


GRIEVED as she was at her brother’s insensate folly, at his 
conduct to her husband, and the ill which might accrue from 
it to her young cousin, Lilias was yet relieved to find herself 
once more on her way home. She was very anxious about 
Edmund. His cough distressed and frightened her. He seemed 
more really ill than she had ever seen him, and she felt passion- 
ately indignant with Reginald and Mr. Manley for choosing 
such a time to vex and harass him. At home it would be 
easier to care for him; the rest and quiet would set him up 
again. But would he, could he ves¢ ?—came the misgiving—until 
these things had been settled, had been made straight again? 
Fears, doubts, hot blame of Mr. Manley, did not shorten to her 
the long weary drive: it had never seemed so long before. 
A gleam of warm maternal pleasure in again embracing little 
Myrvin, the joy of seeing her husband smile and brighten as 
he took his child tenderly in his arms, and a stroll together 
on the smooth broad terrace, when the rain had ceased and 
the sun was shining—these joys were damped again too 
speedily. 

“T am sorry to hear you cough like that, sir,” said a labourer 
to whom they stopped to speak. 

“Why so?” asked Edmund, quietly; “it will pass away 
again.” 

“Please God!” said the old man, slowly ; “but it is so like 
your mother when she last came here.” 

Edmund did not answer. He almost hoped that Lilias had 
not heard ; but her grasp tightened on his arm, and she drew 
him hastily indoors, 
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But Edmund could zot rest—as Lilias had foreseen, with a 
cloud between him and his friend. Not his friendship alone, 
but Herbert’s welfare, must break down the barrier which hurt 
feeling had created. If Reginald would not move, he must. 

Yet the task was not an easy one; for though he could 
forgive, remonstrate, plead, he could not yze/d. Would Reginald 
be satisfied with less? He doubted it. But doubting, he still 
wrote—a long, kind, friendly letter. He went over the old 
ground, briefly, but distinctly. He used the old arguments: 
he had none other to use. But he did more than this: he 
acknowledged that he had spoken hotly, hastily, and in this 
much he asked Reginald to forgive him. Lilias flushed with 
sudden pride when she saw what he had written; a hot, 
rebellious feeling rose within her ; but she reverenced and loved 
him all the more for the patience which she could not under- 
stand. The third day, when the answer was expected, a letter 
came to Edmund from the Abbey, duly stamped with the 
Gletherton post-mark, and addressed in the Earl’s most formal 
handwriting. Lilias seized it, and passed it to her husband 
eagerly, for she knew how he had hoped for it. She watched 
him as he broke the seal—and, as she watched, his face grew 
white, and a stifled exclamation passed his lips. For the 
envelope contained no word from Reginald, but only—his own 
letter unopened. Lilias burst into tears, but it was not in her 
heart that the wound was deepest. 

It was no wonder that Edmund then lost courage; that 
Lilias, passionately hurt and angry, refused to listen to excuses 
which even he could frame with difficulty. A keen sense of 
ingratitude was in both their hearts. Had Reginald then for- 
gotten the tried affection of the past? Had he forgotten that 
this man, whose true friendship he rejected, had watched over 
his sick-bed, braved death and danger for his sake—for the 
sake of those most dear to him? No, Reginald had not 
forgotten; but he, no less than Edmund, had been betrayed. 
He had not even seen the letter, for which he had nevertheless 
hoped and yearned. Frederick had been beforehand with him, 
and used his curious similarity of handwriting to complete the 
work he had begun. 

Disappointed as Edmund was, Lord Gletherton was hardly 
less so. He had expected Edmund to have written. He had 
experienced so long his patient kindness that he had expected 
him to try again; but the letter which said so much more than 
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he had looked for, never came. He had not wanted Edmund 
to apologize for words which were, as he knew, well merited. 
He would have liked him to confess to hastiness, that without 
too great a humiliation he might acknowledge that he had 
forgotten himself altogether. Those lines so kindly, nay, so 
generously worded, would have been received by him with real 
rejoicing ; now, as the days passed on, and still no word, Lord 
Gletherton was surprised and hurt, then petulant, at last angry. 
The atmosphere of the Abbey was ill-calculated to soothe 
feelings already hurt and irritable. Cora was demonstratively 
indignant ; the mother fretful ; Frederick sarcastic and almost 
perceptibly contemptuous. Reginald bore the combined in- 
fluences for about ‘a week, and then went up to London from 
sheer bravado, and took Herbert with him. Frederick accom- 
panied them, and on the day of their departure a second letter 
was returned, unopened. This time it came from Lilias. 

Christmas was now at hand. The much-talked-of theatricals 
took place. Herbert was sent for and almost ostentatiously 
brought forward amongst a gayer and more reckless set of 
guests than had usually been invited to the Abbey. Lord 
Gletherton, incensed by Edmund’s silence, was resolved now 
to defy him, as Herbert should defy the mandate which he 
had a second time received. That mandate had been brief, 
precise ; no reference to the Earl ; no reference even to the past. 
The very reticence seemed to gall Reginald more. “He would 
give him cause for anger,” he said, vehemently. “His mandate 
should not be obeyed,” and Herbert, eager to taste the promised 
pleasure, too weak to stand against the present influences, wrote 
half excusingly to Edmund; “that he could not obey both 
guardians, and Reginald insisted on his going to him.” 

Cora had returned to Lady Julia. “Too young for so much 
dissipation,” was the verdict: a prudent one, and not unreason- 
able ; but Reginald saw in it an implied censure of his conduct, 
and set it down to Edmund's interference. In sheer defiance he 
kept Herbert with him, whilst another and yet another party 
succeeded to the first: until Mr. Harding himself wrote to 
Edmund, explaining that it was not by his wish or will that 
Herbert’s studies were neglected, and relieving himself of all 
responsibility. 

Subsequently, Edmund went up to London, and after long 
and anxious consultation with Mr. Oldcastle and Mr. Bertram, 
who each in turn expostulated with Lord Gletherton, played the 
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last card that now remained to him, and placed the matter 
before the High Court of Chancery. 

This step, which had cost Edmund much pain and much 
anxiety, and brought him many a sleepless night and anxious 
day, came like a thunderbolt to Reginald. He was unprepared 
for it. He had not dreamt of such a step as this: he had not 
regarded the affair as being so serious. He knew that Herbert 
was being harmed by all this gaiety : this loss of time: this life 
of dissipation. The boy’s head was turned already by it, and 
Reginald intended that it should cease. He would himself look 
out for a stricter tutor, would see that Herbert studied properly, 
would show Edmund, and the world also, that he was fit for the 
responsibility, and worthy of the trust reposed in him. The 
struggle had begun merely in thoughtlessness : left to himself, it 
would have been relinquished at the first word of warning from 
his friend. But another voice had counselled differently ; and 
having once persisted in his course, he must, pride urged, persist 
a little longer. He would not be brow-beaten or tutored like a 
child : he would act as he thought fit, and without reference to 
another. So he said to Mr. Manley, who supported and 
applauded him; and still, meanwhile, at the bottom of all the 
pride, and self-respect, and common dignity, as they both 
termed it, perhaps neither guessed the sore feeling at Edmund’s 
silence which lay at the Earl’s heart, and prompted him, in sheer 
desperation as it were, to further recklessness. 

Then the Chancery suit came—a death-blow to conciliation. 
It hurt no less than it surprised Reginald ; it gave his anger a 
legitimate excuse: it widened the breach indefinitely. In the 
first moment of surprise and wrath he refused flatly to believe it. 

“It was so unlike Edmund!” he argued. “To take this step 
without warning—without an attempt even at milder measures 
was altogether unpardonable. He did not count a second-hand 
remonstrance from Mr. Oldcastle or Mr. Bertram, as they well 
knew. Edmund should have written himself.” 

He would have written to his brother-in-law a furious 
denunciation of his conduct. If sent, it must have cleared 
the air and brought about an explanation, but Frederick 
interposed. “ To write,” he said, “ would merely prove how much 
this fresh insult stung him: to mediate or compromise (Reginald 
stamped his foot at the bare mention of either), was now 
too late. They must await the Lord Chancellor’s decision, 
endeavouring meanwhile to secure a verdict in their favour.” 
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Reginald caught at the idea, and still in a white heat, sat 
down to write a letter to his lawyer. With Frederick at his 
elbow it was necessarily highly coloured; well calculated to 
excite commiscration for himself, and for his persecuted ward. 
Yct angry as he was, his heart somewhat misgave him, as he 
dwelt on the tyrannical exactions of the man who had been to 
him so true a friend. 

“Tf you turn faint-hearted, you will lose the day, you know,” 
said the tempter by his side, as he grasped the situation. And 
so all softer thoughts were put aside, and the letter sealed and 
sent. - 

Meanwhile, though January was nearly at an end, Edmund 
still lingered in London, unwilling to leave England, or seek the 
rest and change he needed, until this great question was settled. 
He felt he could not rest whilst this was pending—hanging over 
him like a dark cloud. The great anxiety, the grave responsi- 
bility, weighed on him no less than the trouble and the sorrow 
which Reginald’s strange conduct caused him. He could not 
sleep at night with thinking of it, and the restless nights made 
the long days more weary, more harassing. Mr. Oldcastle and 
Mr. Bertram were both steadily on Edmund’s side, but neither 
could do much to help him. The returned letters barred the 
way to explanation more completely than the most bitter words. 
They made a fresh attempt on Edmund's part almost impossible, 
and though Mrs. Fitzgerald might at first have helped a little, 
the Chancery suit had deeply wounded her as an unpardonable 
slight upon her son. Alike indolent and prejudiced, she under- 
stood the question little: she looked on it from one point only, 
the way in which it affected Reginald. Eveleen was absent, 
and Cora could do nothing. “A mere child,” as Reginald told 
her, not angrily, but somewhat curtly. “ How could she know 
or understand what puzzled wiser heads than hers?” Lady Julia 
would have given warm support to Edmund, had the details of 
the dispute been fully known to her; but she had never had 
much influence over Reginald, and no one, Edmund least of all, 
had cared to tell the fragile old lady how serious the breach had 
become. The brothers had not once met since the quarrel, but 
angry letters had passed between their respective solicitors, 
and matters were altogether in an unpleasant way. In February, 
the answer came. It was final, but not satisfactory. The Court 
declined to interfere. Sufficient weighty matter had not been 
alleged on either side to justify a change in the provisions of the 
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will. Edmund’s complaints had been met with counter-charges 
of undue strictness and want of consideration for his ward’s 
health, and though Henry Seaham and Mr. Clifton came forward 
in his defence, Frederick Manley and other influential men were 
staunchly on the other side. An amicable division of the 
guardianship had now become impossible: the boy himself 
must choose between them. Lord Gletherton urged, and with 
some show of reason, the claims of near kinsmanship, about, 
perhaps, to become nearer still, and Herbert decided in his 
favour. 

Edmund was not surprised; he felt that he could do no 
more. His health was failing rapidly, and he was scarcely 
equal to his Parliamentary duties, let alone a useless strife with 
Reginald. He had doneall in his power, and he had failed. 
He wrote indeed kindly to Herbert giving grave advice and 
warning, but never mentioning the quarrel, and scrupulously 
refraining from attaching blame to the boy’s self-chosen guide. 
It was now too late to go abroad, and he returned fora brief 
while to the Grange: to rest, as Lilias said. Reginald had gone 
to Ireland, and Lilias asked her mother to spend part of his 
absence with them. But Mrs. Fitzgerald would not. She felt 
sure that “something was intended,” that it would “be taking 
part against her son.” She did not say this; but Lilias under 
stood. 

Perhaps, after all, Reginald would not have cared. He was 
utterly weary of the quarrel, and of its cause. He felt the need of 
the old friendship, whilst still doing all he could to thrust it 
from him. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Can this be so? Oh no! it cannot be.—/oanna Baillie. 


EVELEEN DEVEREUX and Catherine Charlton were on a visit 
to the Grange. The former had already been there for a few 
days; the latter had arrived the night before. They had both 
been startled by the change in Edmund, but Catherine was the 
more anxious. She knew better what it meant. As they sat 
there in the pretty morning-room, Lilias absent for the moment 
in the nursery, little conversation passed between them. Each 
was busy with her own thoughts, Catherine working silently, 
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Eveleen gazing dreamily from the wide bow window on to the 
garden beyond. 

She was looking very pretty as she stood there: the sun 
streaming with a sort of tender radiance on the quiet face, on 
the dreamy eyes, on the softly braided hair. Still, she was 
changed: perhaps she alone could say how deeply. It had 
been so gradual—had come so imperceptibly—that it seemed 
impossible that she could have once been different. It was 
only at rare intervals that it would appear how much less 
joyous, how much more thoughtful than of old she had become. 
Yet, Eveleen was not unhappy: her life had in truth lost some 
of its brightness; had settled down to a more sombre tone; 
but that was all. The old love for Reginald had been striven 
against and vanquished: the warm cousinly feeling which had 
preceded it, had not returned; but it was not in vain that she 
had prayed and struggled—and the true, strong affection of a 
sister would be her wedding gift to Cora and her husband. For 
Cora was nearly of age now; and though Reginald had not 
proposed to her again—would not do so until the time of their 
probation was ended—there was little doubt in Eveleen’s mind 
that they were constant to each other. She was thinking of 
them now, perhaps, when Catherine’s voice aroused her from 
her reverie. 

“Eveleen,do you not find Edmund looking frightfully ill?” 

“He is looking ill,” said Eveleen, sadly. “There is a great 
change since March even, when I was staying with them in 
London.” 

“When he spoke every night in the House,” said Catherine, 
“and worked all day in his study, besides, I have no doubt. 
—How Lilias could allow it, I cannot understand.” 

“T suppose he considered it his duty,” said Eveleen, softly. 

“His duty? Perhaps it was his duty—being in Parliament, 
but he ought to have resigned a year ago.” 

“He would have done so, I think, had he been contested, 
but he was not. And he was better then—the alteration has 
been very rapid.” 

“Tt is the worry of this guardianship which is killing him,” 
said Catherine, bitterly. “Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it.” 

“Tt will soon be over now, and then perhaps they will be 
reconciled.” 

“ And Lilias goes on hoping against hope—deluding herself 
with the idea of his recovery ; when he is—dying as fast as he 
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can die,” said Catherine, the asperity of her tones softened by 
emotion. 

“Poor child,” said Eveleen, “it is very, very sad.” 

“Tt is sad for all of us,” said Catherine. “ Most sad for those 
who see it too late. Eveleen, I shall tell her.” 

Eveleen glanced hastily at the stern countenance before her, 
and seemed about to answer, perhaps to remonstrate. Before 
the words, however, could pass her lips, the door opened, and 
Lilias entered. 

She had some roses in her hand, which, after a few words to 
her cousin, she began slowly to arrange. Eveleen, looking 
towards her, noticed her expression: graver and sweeter than in 
past years; a little anxious, perhaps, but still hopeful. Would 
Catherine take that hope away from her? She had turned to 
leave the room, but hesitated. 

“Do not go away, Eveleen,” said Lilias, gently, but perhaps 
a little nervously. The tone struck both her guests. An 
expression partly proud, partly sad, came over Catherine’s face. 
She had told Edmund once that she should not get on with his 
wife. It had been in a measure true. She did not accord well 
with Lilias, partly perhaps through her own fault, partly because 
their natures were so different. After a little while, Lilias spoke 
again: “Will you drive with me to Littleton, Catherine? or 
would you prefer to take a stroll with Edmund?” 

“Is Edmund going out to-day,” she asked, quickly. 

“ He is out now.” 

“Tt is a cold east wind. Lilias, I do not think you take 
much care of him.” 

“ The sun is shining, and it is warm upon the terrace.” Then 
after a moment’s pause: “ He says that air and exercise are good 
for him,” but she spoke anxiously. 

“They may be good for most people, but they are death to 
him.” 

“Oh, Catherine!” 

The terrified, reproachful accents made Catherine pause a 
moment. Then she said: “Lilias, why will you thus deceive 
yourself? Do you not see how ill he really is? We are not 
long-lived, any of us, but the change in him is frightful. And 
his cough—a hacking, ceaseless cough, which prevents sleep at 
night. Do you not know what all this means? Have you not 
sought advice about him? Have not the doctors told you? 
—Then they dared not,” she added, partly to herself. 
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Lilias had risen to her feet. Her face was very pale: her 
hands trembled, but in her beautiful grey eyes there was some- 
thing almost of defiance. She did not even then believe, but 
the thought even was terrible, and she tried to put it from her. 
“ Catherine,” she said, slowly, “you are very, very cruel.” 

“Cruel, because I speak the truth to you? because I try to 
make you see what everybody else remarks upon—that he is more 
weak, more suffering. Do you think that 7 don’t feel it also?” 
she added, sorrowfully. ‘“ Because I have been once estranged 
from him—because I blamed the follies that I could not 
understand—do you think I do not love him xow? It is more 
cruel of you to think so, than for me to speak the truth to you 
—that you may watch over him while there is time.” 

Lilias burst into tears. Eveleen went to her, and put her 
arm round her neck. Lilias did not speak, but her tears fell 
passionately. 

“You are not very sympathizing, Catherine,” said Eveleen, 
indignantly. “ You have almost broken her heart.” 

“T did not mean to be unkind,” said Catherine, in a troubled 
tone, and she rose and stood beside her brother’s wife, her 
countenance softened and almost tender, as she looked down 
upon the beautiful grieved face, and yearning eyes, that were 
lifted momentarily to hers. 

“Lilias, child, I did not mean to urt you—but you must. 
Oh! you must—you must take care of him. He does not think 
about himself—he never did—he never will. But you—his wife, 
must do it for him, before it is too late.” 

“Tell me what to do,” said Lilias, falteringly. “You know 
that I would give my life for him. I did not think—I did not 
know—he tells me he will soon be better.” 

“Yes, so he thinks ; God grant it may be so!” and Catherine’s 
voice shook strangely for a moment, then, with an effort, she 
went on, more calmly: “ Listen to me, Lilias—you are young and 
inexperienced, and you do not understand. I watched beside my 
mother—I saw how she was taken from me. Your husband 
much resembles her—frail, highly strung, and then that wound. 
His is no ordinary illness, and common care is not sufficient. I 
hoped that happiness and care, and quiet might cure him, but 
something more is needed now. He should not have remained 
this winter here: he must not spend another.” 

A stifled sob was her sole answer, and then a step was heard 
approaching, and Lilias turned to meet her husband. He 
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should not see that she was weeping, she would not pain him by 
her sorrow; she would hide from him, if it were possible, the 
sharp and bitter pang that she was suffering. But though 
she drove back her tears with an effort that was almost agony, 
she could not call back the gladness to her eyes, and her smile, 
though sweet, was very sad. He saw that, and his own brow 
grew troubled ; but she went to him at once, and as he drew her 
to him with his fond, protecting gesture, she hid her face upon 
his breast, that he might not see the fears imprinted there. 
“Edmund,” she said, “I want you to give up the House, and 
spend next winter in the South.” 

“Have you been frightening her about me, Catherine?” he 
said, gently, but half reproachfully. Then, as Catherine did not 
answer : “ Well, Lily, when the winter comes, we will see what 
can be done to please you.” 

When the winter comes. 


If Edmund had stood bravely at his post in Parliament, 
despite illness and trouble and anxiety, Reginald, in his angry 
mood, had, it seemed, abjured it altogether. He did not choose 
to be in town with Edmund. He did not wish to meet him, for 
he could not make up his mind howto behave to him if they 
met. Changed and cold as he felt in his regard, sore and hurt 
and angry, there were ties between them which could not now be 
broken, even had he wished it—which he did not. They could 
not be strangers; mere acquaintance would be worse: and 
Reginald’s pride, or as he said, Edmund’s, forbade them still to 
meet as friends. In these circumstances, it was better not to 
meet. But in London, this, to say the least, was difficult. At 
parties, or at picture-galleries, in the Park, or in the streets even, 
fortune or chance would bring them inevitably together. Nay, 
not to cal/ would be itself a slight, and call, Reginald vowed he 
would not. London remained therefore unhonoured by his 
presence, both before and after Easter; and when early 
in July the Charltons returned suddenly to the Grange, without 
waiting for the wind-up of the session, Reginald was equally 
consistent in his avoidance of them. He refused invitations 
to Easterham and Clifton Meadows because it was to meet 
the Member. He sent excuses to the Horticultural Show 
at Oxminster, because Edmund was exhibiting, and would 
probably be present. He did, in fine, exactly what his 
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own proud nature and Frederick’s suggestions prompted him 
to do. 

Meanwhile the neighbourhood went on as usual, giving the 
annual round of garden-parties, and taking little part on either 
side. They were for the most part quiet, conservative people, 
who loved to go calmly on their own way ; accustomed to the 
vagaries of “that young Lord Gletherton,” but seldom moved 
sufficiently from the dead level of every-day experience to 
do more than comment leisurely or perhaps blame a little among 
themselves one who, for all his failings, had made himself so 
popular. The warmest supporters of Mr. Charlton were the 
Melvilles, who had given up Willowdale, and within a very few 
months of the time of which we are now writing, had come into 
a fortune, and had taken a long lease of Everton from the 
solitary old bachelor, Mr. Norreys. 


One day towards the middle of August, Reginald rode to 
visit an outlying farm, and fell in with Mr. Clifton. 

“I suppose we are to have a contest after all,” said the 
squire, ruefully, “as your brother-in-law is going to retire.” 

“That is news to me,” said Reginald, startled. “Why, he 
was only two or three weeks ago at Easterham to meet the 
Premier.” 

“It was probably settled then.” 

“It is strange that I have not heard of it.” 

Mr. Clifton thought so too. 

“It is not unexpected,” he said, presently. “ At no time this 
year has he been fit for the House.” 

“Yet he has been working hard.” 

“Yes, that he always would do. I am sorry he is retiring— 
very sorry—both for his own sake, and for ours. Though an 
opponent, he was one worth having—thoroughly upright and 
honest.” Then, after a pause, he added, “ He was a fine speaker, 
and in him the Tories lose their best supporter.” 

“That is high praise,” said Lord Gletherton, a little coldly. 
“T have not heard him speak this session.” 

“ He was rising rapidly ; had he gone on as he has done for 
another few years. Well, that is over now,” he added, gravely. 

“ What reason is alleged for his retirement ?” 

“ Oh, his health, of course ; but I have not heard particulars 
I read it in the Morning Herald: do you take it?” 
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“ No, I used to do.” 

“T will send it over.” 

“Thank you, I should like to see it. I say, though, do you 
think that he is really 2/7? He coughed a good deal in the 
autumn, but made no fuss about it. He talked of going abroad, 
but did not go—and I have not seen him since,” he added, 
lamely. 

“TI do fear that he is very ill; at least he looks so.” Then 
as Reginald did not at once reply, Mr. Clifton shook hands, and 
went his way. 

“How odd it is,” he said, as he went slowly home, “that 
Gletherton, good-hearted as he is, should be so hard to Charlton, 
and he dying, too. Yes, it has come to that,” he added, after a 
pause, “he will not see another year.” 

But the Earl did not believe that his brother-in-law could be 
so ill. He had always been delicate—he was probably still more 
so now—not equal to the wear and tear of Parliamentary life: 
but not dyzng or near it. He did not even glance in thought to 
the possibility of this, and his friends had not dared to tell him 
plainly, although some of them had striven to hint it to him. As 
Reginald rode home, however, there was a new feeling of anxiety 
in his mind—a wish to know the reason of so sudden a retire- 
ment. To say the truth, he only half believed in it. Surely 
Lilias would have written: she still wrote sometimes to her 
mother. But Lilias, like her brother, was very hopeful. She did 
not know or even guess the truth, as others, strangers even, knew 
it. She was very anxious, very fearful, but she had not lost the 
hope of his recovery—quiet and rest might still do much for 
him—a winter in the South yet more—surely he did not cough 
to-day as much as yesterday. She said it often to herself, but 
she did not write her thoughts to any one. After the way that 
Reginald had acted, it was surely needless to ask sympathy from 
him. His mother still clung blindly to her son. It was enough 
for them that she was happy; and happy she still was, in her 
husband’s perfect love, though the cloud of earth’s worst sorrow 
was shadowing over her pleasant home. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Oh! what is friendship but a name ?— Goldsmith. 


THE following afternoon brought a messenger, and the Morning 
Herald from Mr. Clifton. Lord Gletherton was out, but his 
mother undertook to deliver it, and late in the evening remem- 
bered to do so. 

Reginald opened the paper with an expression of eagerness 
mingled with anxiety, but he looked leisurely down the columns, 
before settling himself to read. The reason of this was two-fold. 
He feared to know the meaning of the resignation: he wished 
to persuade himself that he was more indifferent than he really 
was. Perhaps also he was desirous that his very natural interest 
should be neither noticed nor commented on. Many subjects 
thus attracted his eye and rivetted his attention which would 
usually have been passed over—little bits of political or county 
news, observations on the crops, and the probabilities of a long, 
hot summer, the illness and recovery of a foreign princess, the 
rumour of an outbreak in a remote corner of China—he read 
it all with a smile upon his face, in an attitude of careless 
indolence. His mother, looking up at last, saw his expression 
change. 

“What is it, Reggie? Is there bad news in the paper?” 

“T fear there is.” Then, in a different tone: “You knew that 
Edmund was retiring ?” 

“No, I did not. Well, Lilias has said something of it lately, 
but nothing settled: nothing certain. You fly out so, if I but 
mention him—that is the reason why I did not tell you,” she 
said, fretfully, noticing but not understanding Reginald’s 
expression. 

“TI wish you had told me, mother,” he said, slowly. “I heard 
it first from Clifton yesterday. To-day I see it in the papers.” 
The words sounded bitter. 

“What does the Herald say about it? It is not a Tory 
paper, is it?” 

“Tt is not a party paper—just county news and such like. I 
will read it to you if you wish it.” 

His mother assented, and gravely and somewhat slowly, he 
began to read: “A few days ago the information reached us 
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that the honourable Member for D——shire, Mr. Charlton, of 
Charlton Grange, was on the point of retiring from Parliament. 
All friends of the Conservative interest will be grieved to hear 
the confirmation of the report. The reason alleged by the 
honourable gentleman is the precarious condition of his health, 
which renders it improbable that he can any longer undergo the 
severity of an English winter, or the exertions of a prolonged 
session. Mr. Charlton has been for some time past in a critical 
state, and while expressing our regret at his enforced retirement, . 
we must also express our sense of the constancy and courage 
with which he has so long represented the county of D——shire 
in Parliament.” 

“Well, I can’t say that it sounds pleasant,” said the Earl, 
grimly, as he laid down the paper, with a little dismay in his 
voice and in his countenance, and looked questioningly at his 
mother. “Unable to spend another winter in England. The 
precarious state of his health—he who never thinks of himself. 
I would give half my fortune to be to him now what I was this 
time last year.” 

“It’s your own fault, Reginald,” said Cora, who was very 
frequently at the Abbey now. “ Why don’t you veil your pride 
and write to him? His retirement is a good excuse, and surely 
to bear malice all these months is wrong—un-Christian.” 

Lord Gletherton smiled a little. Sad as he felt just then, he 
could not help smiling at her pretty feint of a reproof, but he 
answered, gravely: “I don’t bear malice. I forgave him months 
ago.” 

“It doesn’t seem like it,” said Cora, saucily. “Why don’t 
you write and tell him so.” 

“ That is a very different thing,” said Reginald, moodily. “I 
might have done so once—but he prevented it.” 

“ By writing that first letter to Herbert ?” 

“No, not that, but the Chancery suit—the letter was a 
foolish affair. What followed was still more so, but there was 
nothing serious in either—nothing that I was not ready to 
forgive from my heart the moment I was cool again.” 

“ And yet you did not do so?” 

“I expected 42m to write,” said Reginald, half apologetically, 
“to write and to explain. He might have known that, through 
my fault or his, the half of what he said was Greek to me.” 

“He may have thought that it was your place to write first,” 
suggested Cora, timidly. 
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“But it wasn’t, and even if it were, he need not have held 
out for a mere ceremony. I don’t believe he cares a straw for 
me, or he would have done something to end complications, not 
to add to them,” and Reginald frowned, as he alluded to the 
Chancery suit, still a matter of perplexity and anger, as it had 
been six months ago. 

“Tt is all very singular,” said his mother, languidly. “I wish 
you would not argue about it, Cora. The least thing makes my 
head ache now,” and she drew out her vinaigrette. 

But Cora persevered. The long coldness distressed her, and 
Reginald’s silence seemed as strange to her as Edmund's did to 
all the rest: and so in answer to her aunt’s appeal, she only 
lowered her voice a little, and continued the discussion. 
“It would have been so easy to make it up at first,” she 
said. ; 

“ And yet we both found it so difficult. Oh, yes. We ought 
to have come forward—one of us. But if it comes to ought, 
you know,” with a half pettish, half deprecating shrug, “we 
ought never to have begun the quarrel at all.” 

“T dare say Lily won’t let him write to you.” 

“Tt can’t be that, Cora. No. Ido not understand it.” 

“There’s a great deal in this world that we cannot under- 
stand,” said Mrs. Fitzgerald, with the placid conviction of one 
who had never tried to understand anything that was not, on 
the face of it, completely and agreeably comprehensible. “I 
suppose, like most things, it will be explained some day.” 

“T hope to goodness it will be soon, then,” said her son, 
curtly, as he took up the Hera/d again and glanced over the 
disquieting paragraph. 

“It was civil of Mr. Clifton to send over the paper. I wonder 
if he will come forward again himself?” 

“No chance of it. He has too much sense. Well,” 
petulantly, “they can’t beat Edmund, whomever they bring 
forward to replace him,” and with the words a gleam of his 
old enthusiasm for the friend of his youth, the remembrance 
of the great and sterling qualities which he had cast aside for 
the fascinations of a man like Frederick, came over him and 
kept him silent. 

“TI am so grieved and sorry, Reginald. I shall write and 
tell Lilias how very anxious we all are.” 

“Then do not mention my name, mother,” said her son, 
with sudden heat, as though something in the languid tones 
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exasperated him. “It is mockery to write civilities to a man 
whom if I met I should not speak to.” 

The tone, or the words, or both, startled his mother and 
cousin with their vehemence. Mrs. Fitzgerald looked a little 
shocked. “I don’t see what he has done, Reggie. Of course 
he did put matters into Chancery too hastily ; but having won 
the day you can afford to laugh at it.” 

“Nay, the fact of victory and defeat have complicated it,” 
said Reginald, cooling down again, a little ashamed, too, of his 
unmeasured words. “I can’t well come forward and say: ‘I 
have won the day and beg your pardon for having fought the 
battle, unless I am prepared to add: ‘and am willing to 
relinquish at your bidding the fruits of my victory.’” 

“And Edmund,” replied Cora, with some spirit, “can hardly 
come forward with: ‘I have fought you to the bitter end and 
now that I am defeated, humbly pray you to be friends again.’ 
I think yours is the easier part, Reggie.” 

Lord Gletherton seemed struck for a moment; then he 
tossed the Herald impatiently aside. “I cannot help it, Cora. 
He should not have placed us both in such a position. I see no 
possible way out of it.” 

“Ah, well, it is all very sad,” sighed Mrs. Fitzgerald. “I 
always thought that guardianship a foolish thing. People have 
plenty to do to mind their own affairs (as I told your poor 
father, but he would not listen), without undertaking those of 
others.” 

No answer was vouchsafed to this ; and after a few moments’ 
silence, Mrs. Fitzgerald looked up again: “I really think, 
Reggie, that the best thing after all, would be for doth of you 
to throw up the trust, and make Chancery find a substitute. It 
is only for a short time now, and then the cause of the dispute 
removed, you might perhaps come together again, without an 
explanation at all,’ and she looked up deprecatingly at 
Reginald, to see how he regarded the suggestion. Her languid 
good-nature was by this time getting tired of what had at first 
been rather an excitement to her, especially when the Chancery 
suit had seemed to put Edmund rather than Reginald in the 
wrong. And though Lilias had never been so dear to her as 
Reginald, still the long separation was beginning to be felt. 
She could not but perceive besides, that since Frederick’s 
influence had become paramount with Reginald, her own 
power over him had perceptibly decreased. The expedition to 
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Ireland had been taken entirely against her wishes and advice, 
and she half expected that a tour abroad would be proposed a 
little later. With this in her thoughts Edmund’s cause rose 
uppermost, and she spoke again. 

“Tt was all your fearful temper that began it,” she said, 
fretfully. “Of course I know it is in the family, but I fear you 
will have cause to rue it some day.” 

“Come, mother,” said her son, despairingly, “don’t add 
blame to the burden. He knows my temper too well to be 
huffed by it (especially when he is in the wrong), or if he doesn’t, 
I can’t help it.” He paused a moment, then as no one answered 
him, “ I'll wait a little longer, anyhow.” 

“And then you will try to make it up? I wish you would, 
Reggie. A feud like this is sadly wearing to me.” 

“Mother, if you had said one word at first, I would have 
yielded instantly.” 

“Would you, Reggie? But then, you see, I wanted Aim to 
yield, not you.” 

“Ride over to the Grange, Reggie. It would be nicer than 
a letter. I am sure he would be very glad to see you.” 

“Not half so glad as I should be to go. It’s no use talking 
about it, Cora. He is ill, and my place is at his side. I know 
that well, but I don’t know that he wants to see me. I can 
better bear to stand aloof, than go and meet scant welcome 
from him, and,” his pride rising no less at his own words, than 
at a smothered deprecation from his mother, “after the time we 
have both held out already, it cannot do much harm to hold out 
a little longer.” 

Cora looked disappointed ; but she said nothing further, and 
Reginald, vexed with himself, and possibly with her, sat silent 
for a while, and then when tea was brought in, retreated to his 
study for the somewhat misanthropical consolation of a private 
smoke. 

The quarrel with Edmund was not a theme on which 
Reginald could ever speak dispassionately. He could not 
trust himself to enlarge upon it, even to excuse himself, and 
few even of his friends cared to allude to it before him. Some- 
times, indeed, his cousin, Charles Montague, or Mr. Bertram, or 
the Chaplain, Mr. Russell, would strive to move him to concilia- 
tion. The latter, in particular, would do so, holding it, as 
iideed it was,a duty. He could not help being cognizant of 
the coolness between Reginald and his brother-in-law, although, 
may be, hearing one side only, he had not fully understood. 
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Still, in charity as well as for friendship’s sake, he had all 
through done his utmost to remove it. It was the talk of the 
county—a veritable scandal—he had said to Lord Gletherton, 
but the latter, while taking his exhortations in good part, had 
always the same answer ready. He said he thought that he 
was in the right. He bore no malice, had forgiven everything, 
was trying now to do his duty to his ward ; but Edmund should 
come forward first, not he, and arguments, however cogent, were 
powerless to convince him. “It can’t be wrong to stand up for 
one’s rights,’ he had said often. “Edmund is a saint, and see 
what he does.” 

But he did not know what Edmund had done. 

And yet, in spite of all, unknown perhaps to himself, he was 
still deeply attached to Edmund; the knowledge of his illness 
was a real distress to him: a word, even a glance, would now 
have made all right between them. Even when most angry, a 
hint of real estrangement, of anything deeper than a mere 
passing trouble, would have cost him a sharp pang; would 
have kindled a hot, angry feeling against the person by whom 
the unwelcome suggestion had been made. The very heat with 
which he sometimes spoke, the harsh words that he sometimes 
used, were but proofs of the sore heart from which they sprang. 
But co-extensive with the real pain and the real anger, was his 
strong trust in a future reconciliation. Knowing Edmund as he 
did, it was only natural perhaps that he should count upon the 
true affection for himself to bridge over the breach; that he 
should look forward to the time, not very distant, when pride, 
or sensitiveness, should give way. Knowing himself so little, 
he did not realize that his own lingering resentment was not, 
as he fancied, the result of hurt feeling, but of the characteristic 
obstinacy of his race. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

Ife looks to me as one who was not long 

lor this world’s business. —Southey. 
THE paragraph in the Hera/d was not without effect. In spite 
of Frederick’s fresh attempts to stir up the old grievance, 
Reginald felt strangely softened towards his brother-in-law, and 
the consciousness which had come to him so suddenly of 
Edmund’s failing health, had aroused, as nothing else could 
have done, the sense of his own unkindness and neglect; but 
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his resolution, though somewhat shaken, was not broken down 
or overborne. 

One day, finding himself near the Field Woods, he 
determined to look in upon Bill Stevens. He had called at 
Thornedale on his way, but had found the squire, as usual, 
absent, and arrived in good time at the cottage where Stevens 
was at work in his garden. A fine old specimen of rural life 
he seemed, as he stood amongst his cherished flowers like a 
gray-haired figure of Rembrandt, stept newly from his canvas. 
The Earl’s cheerful hail caused him to raise his head from his 
work and lean on his spade, whilst he returned the cordial 
“good-evening.” Reginald dismounted, and throwing his rein 
to the groom, entered the garden, talking all the time to old 
Stevens, and scemingly oblivious of his increasing deafness. 

“It’s a long time since ye were here, me lord,” said the old 
man, as Reginald came upto him, “The last time was when 
ye rode by wi your sister and the young ‘ member.’” 

“ Ah, so it was,” said the Earl, half sadly. “A pleasant ride 
it was too; but it will not be repeated very soon, I fear—not we 
three together.” 

“T heard, me lord,” said Stevens, as he again stopped in his 
work, “that Mr. Charlton will be leaving Parliament.” 

“Yes, he is,” said Reginald, gravely. 

“Ts he not so weel, me lord?” 

“T am afraid he is very ill: they tell me so, but I hope 
that they exaggerate ;” and as he spoke, he snatched a rose 
from a neighbouring bush, and stripped the leaves from its stem. 

“Ts he Jooking ill, me lord?” 

Reginald hesitated. He did not care to tell the old patriarch 
that he had thrown away the friendship of his brother-in-law, 
as he now threw away those scattered rose-leaves, unless he 
explained the motives which had caused the difference; yet 
how otherwise could their separation be accounted for? The 
words came petulantly: “I have not seen him lately.” 

“T thought ye were sich friends,” said the old man, simply. 

The words stung Reginald. His answer, “We were once,” 
came shortly, abruptly, and the tone left no doubt of their 
meaning. Stevens raised his once keen black eyes, respectfully, 
but curiously, to the countenance of his guest. His sight was 
too dim now to read the feelings reflected there, and he leant 
again over his work. 

“T had once twa little birds,” he said, “they were na’ o’ one 
nest, but they waur o’ kin one to the other. They roosted on 
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one perch, fed out o’ one bowl; one flew away—it was killed 
I think, for I never saw it afterwards. Th’ other moped, pined, 
died. Lord Gletherton, that waur friendship.” 

Reginald laughed a little scornfully; that was not Frederick’s 
definition of the word, why should it be his. 

“ All very well in the bird line, Stevens. Human nature is 
differently constituted.” 

“ More tender, more true,” said the old man, half to himself. 

“Of sterner stuff,’ said Reginald, catching at the _half- 
expressed thought and answering it. “He has offended me, and 
until he chooses to come forward, we remain as we are, strangers.” 

He had said more than he intended, but it was not a subject 
on which he could speak half his mind, and old Stevens had 
known him from a child. He felt vexed with Edmund for 
helping him into this predicament. 

“ Strangers?” asked the old man. “There waur little of the 
stranger in ye when I first saw ye together.” 

“No, we were friends then,” and Reginald stripped the last 
leaf from the rose, and flung it from him. 

“ And now, may be, he is dying,” said Stevens, earnestly. 

“ Heaven forbid!” was the hasty answer. “No, no, Stevens ; 
he has overworked himself, that’s all.” 

“ He’s a right good honourable gentleman, me lord.” 

“ He is,” replied Reginald, again a little sadly. “Too good, 
too honourable not to expect all men to be as perfect as himself.” 

“Forgive him then, me lord.” 

“Forgive him? Well, we have both, it may be, something 
to forgive. Would he ask for friendship, he should have it.” 

“Give friendship first, me lord, t’will bring a blessing.” 

Reginald turned and looked full at him. “Stevens, you 
know us pretty well by this time?” 

“T’ve known three generations of ye,” said the old man, an 
honest pride in look and tone. 

“Then you should know that it is little in our nature to 
extend the olive-branch, even when most willing to accept it,” 
said Reginald, somewhat haughtily. “But there is Mr. Bertram, 
I suppose he has been to Thornedale. Good-evening, Stevens.” 

“ Good-evening, me lord.” 

The lawyer, on seeing the Earl, stopped and saluted him. 
Reginald walked slowly to the gate, and leaned against it as 
he spoke. “You are late on your road, Mr. Bertram. Was 
Ashurst at home?” 
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“T have been to Clifton Meadows, Lord Gletherton, and 
came back by the Thornedale Station.” 

“And are now returning homewards? Then I will ride 
part of the way with you,” said Reginald, carelessly, as he took 
the reins again, and vaulted lightly into the saddle. “You see 
I am afraid of you no longer,” he said, smiling. “ You never 
bother me now about affairs.” 

“T am satisfied to leave that to Mr. Ashurst. He will do 
you justice, I can see. I am very glad you like him.” 

“TI do better, I respect him; he is good, and honourable, 
and straightforward, as the man who sent him to me,” said 
Lord Gletherton, his mind reverting half-unconsciously to 
Stevens’ words. 

“ And a better man of business,” said the lawyer. 

Reginald might blame his brother-in-law, might speak with 
harshness or with temper of him, but he could not bear a word 
from others, and his answer was a hasty one. “Charlton is very 
clear at business. His knowledge is the more valuable that it 
is the result of hard experience.” 

“Nay, I meant him no disrespect, Lord Gletherton, he only 
seemed to me too brilliant a man to have much natural vocation 
for the dryer parts of business.” 

“You once said that his speech at Gletherton was a beautiful 
delusion ; I wonder you have never said so of our friendship.” 

“No, Lord Gletherton,” said Mr. Bertram, seriously, “a 
broken friendship is too grave a thing to be talked of lightly.” 

“What can you think of us for having broken it?” 

“ What can I think of your not having mended it?” 

“TI protest against that speech from you,” said Lord 
Gletherton. “To answer one question with another is the 
exclusive right of an Irishman.” 

“No,” said Mr. Bertram, gravely, “I have no right to pass 
my opinion on your actions. I may speak to you of a broken 
trust, Lord Gletherton, but a broken friendship lies between 
your friend’s conscience and yours.” 

“Well, it lies heavy enough on mine, sometimes,” said 
Reginald, more lightly than the subject seemed to warrant, 
“whatever it may do on his. If you have ever read the 
feelings of the Ancient Mariner after he had killed the albatross, 
you will arrive at a very fair conclusion as to the kind of 
nightmare that haunts me.” 

“Then I would shake it off,’ said Mr. Bertram, gravely. 
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“Take an old man’s advice, Lord Gletherton, a true friend is 
one of God’s best gifts to us; it should not be so lightly thrown 
away.” 

“Mr. Bertram,” said Reginald, earnestly, “you wrong me if 
you think that I can lose ¢hzs friend and not feel it.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” said the lawyer, “but 
Mr. Charlton at the Meadows,” he said, after a pause. 

“You did?... Well, what did he say to you? How did he 
look? What reason did he give for retiring ?” 

“ His health only.” 

“T suppose the worry and excitement were too much for 
him?” 

“T suppose so; he spoke very little of himself, and Lady 
Lilias was not there. He was looking very worn and ill.” 

“It’s a sad world,” commented Reginald. ‘Did he mention 
me?” 

“He asked after you all. I said you had been in Ireland 
a good deal, and he replied that he had not heard of you in 
London.” 

“He might have told you why. I could not endure London 
without him. Edmund is a very different person from Manley, 
I'll allow. I shall have to make my peace with him at last, 
to save myself from being a gambler ;” and his laugh sounded 
somewhat forced. “You know that my cousin, Herbert 
Devereux, is quite as devoted to Manley as I am?” 

“ And to Mr. Manley’s pursuits ?” 

“Well, I am afraid he prefers them to his studies, though 
I keep him to them much more strictly. He has passed his 
first examination fairly, and is cramming for another. He is 
a very good fellow, although not, I fear, so perfect as Charlton 
would have made him.” 

The lawyer made no reply; indeed, at that moment, the 
tall elm-trees of his own garden loomed hazily to the right, and 
they drew near the cross-road where they were to part. “Well, 
good-bye, Lord Gletherton, and believe me when I say a true 
friend is not easily replaced, but sycophants are never lacking 
the world over.” 

“T suppose that Manley is the sycophant,” said Lord 
Gletherton, drily, and waving his hand, he rode off. 

Reginald’s was a light-hearted nature, and although he had 
heard enough to sadden him, hope yet reigned paramount. He 
rode slowly home, and as he did so, many scenes of earlier days 
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came back to him more hazily, yet with a brightness of their 
own ; scenes of a future day rose up before him. He dreamed 
that the friend of his youth was still beside him, and that the 
few months in which he had been parted from him would be 
followed by long years of peace. 


It was a fine summer evening at the Abbey: so fine that 
the family had forsaken the drawing-room, and were enjoying 
the cool air outside. Chairs had been brought out, with tea 
and newspapers, the latter more within the province of the 
gentlemen, whilst the former was presided over by Cora. 

“TI see, mother,” said Reginald, at last, “that the Con- 
servatives are going to give Charlton a banquet in recognition 
of his services.” 

“Will he accept it?” 

“T suppose he must; a horrid bore for him. It is to be held 
at Oxminster, in the beginning of September.” 

“ Of course you will go, Reginald?” said Cora. 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“O Reggie,do! It seems so hard, and everyone will talk 
about it.” ; 

“They will talk either way : the world is full of gossip. How 
can I go, Cora, until I know the terms on which to meet him.” 

“ Meet him as a brother, Reggie, it is the only way.” 

“T think the same, Reginald,” said Charley Montague, who, 
from behind the newspaper, had been an interested listener to 
the debate. “In your place I should meet him frankly—as if 
nothing had happened—cordially support him through all, and 
prove to him, as well as tell him, that you are ready to be 
friends again ; especially as he is so ill.” 

“It sounds a nice programme,” said Reginald, half-bitterly. 
“You have left out the pride of the Charltons in your calculations.” 

“The Gletherton pride may have escaped me——” Then, 
after a moment, “It strikes me that you are altogether at cross 
purposes. Charlton is too good a fellow to hold out in this way, 
only that haughty young lady, your sister, may prevent ends 
from meeting.” 

“TI do not think so.” 

“But I do. I called on them in London in the beginning 
of March. They had just relinquished every hope of going 
abroad. Lady Lilias was going to a kettle-drum, and Edmund 
to the House—but I had a little chat with them.” 
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“ Did you see the little boy ?” asked Cora. 

“Yes, he is a handsome child, with his father’s eyes and his 
mother’s complexion ; but I did not notice him especially, I was 
more engaged in studying his father.” 

“Well?” said Reginald. 

“He was looking delicate and coughed repeatedly; but 
people said was working hard. I mentioned that you had been 
in London, for a day or two, but had no notion of being much 
use in Parliament. Lilias fired up at once, and said that you 
had behaved very cruelly. Edmund did not seem to care to 
talk about the matter, but the cheerfulness seemed to have gone 
out of him, and he was evidently deeply pained. It was just 
before the Chancellor's letter came, so it was not pique that 
swayed him.” 

“T confess I do not understand him. Why has he made 
no effort to be friends?” Then, after a pause, “I suppose each 
waited for the other.” 

“It must be so. Yet Edmund is too good to carry on a 
quarrel so persistently. At the same time, he is sensitive, and 
once meeting a rebuff—you say you have never heard from him 
at all?” 

“Not one line since he left the Abbey. He sent to me at 
the last moment, certainly; I was busy and wouldn’t go. I 
don’t believe my answer reached him ; but if so, it was all part 
of the same thing.” 

“ And the next you heard was the appeal to Chancery?” 

“There were letters from Oldcastle and Bertram, espousing 
Edmund's cause through thick and thin. I threw them in the 
fire. I did not care for second-hand expostulations. I wanted 
him to write, or come.” 

“ And he did not?” 

on 

“That is the only thing that surprises me in the whole 
matter. There is no doubt he should have written, if not to 
explain the misunderstanding, at least to warn you of his 
purpose. You are quite sure that he never did so? Could a 
letter have miscarried ?” 


“If I thought so I would go to him—this instant! But no, 
Charley, that is quite impossible.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to make of it; but of one thing 
I am quite certain. He will meet you half-way if you will try 
him.” 
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“To do that I must surrender at discretion,” said Lord 
Gletherton, reflectively, “and that I can't make up my mind to 
do. Heigh-ho, Charley, it’s easier getting into a scrape than out 
of it.” 

“That’s a very old story. Well, I wish I could help you— 
for his sake—quite as much as yours. Here is the post, and 
with it, if I mistake not, a letter from her ladyship. See, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, it is for you, but I fear it will contain no 
solution of the difficulty.” 

It did not. A grave, anxious letter, sad even, as coming 
from reserved Lilias, but telling little that the whole county did 
not know. Injustice had little to expect from her, and she felt 
that Reginald had been unjust. She was quick of feeling, quick 
also at resenting, like all her family, and whilst admiring Edmund 
for his patience, loving him all the more for the grief she could 
not put aside from him, she could not write the same as usual 
to the mother who might have helped and had not done so. 

“ Well, auntie?” said Cora, as Mrs. Fitzgerald folded the letter. 

“Well, dear, there is nothing very new; though my sweet 
Lilias does seem rather unreasonably anxious. Edmund is very 
weak and coughs—I’m sure I coughed all night and am as 
weak as I can be—I always thought that it would come to this. 
It was very wrong of me to let her marry any one so delicate.” 

“Lilias has been very happy ; there is no cause for regret,” 
said Charley, somewhat gravely, as if her selfish speech dis- 
pleased him. “We have seen them very frequently, and you 
know how Sybil worships her; she says she cannot imagine a 
greater happiness and union than theirs has been. It makes it 
all the sadder that it cannot last.” 

“Qh, please do not say that,” said Cora, “it sounds so very 
sad ;” but Reginald leaned back in his chair, and made no 
comment. 

“T fear it is the truth, Miss Devereux,” responded Charley. 
“His illness has made rapid strides. I hope he will be able to 
go abroad—it is the best chance for him.” 

“Well, I must see him, somehow,” exclaimed Reginald, after 
a pause; “and it might as well be at Oxminster as anywhere. 
Charley, will you come with me?” 

“Why, yes, with pleasure, if you are going to make it up 
with him ; but not if you intend to slight him, Reginald.” 

“T don’t think I am quite as bad as people think me,” sighed 
the Earl. 




















Reviews. 


aociggiioads 
I.—LIFE AND LETTERS OF FATHER JOHN MORRIS, S.J.! 


FATHER POLLEN has, to our mind, done his work very well. 
He has made the man predominant, and his times subordinate, 
and has thus avoided the fault of so many biographers. Also, 
he has allowed Father Morris to declare himself through the 
medium of his letters as much as possible, which is now 
generally recognized as the most satisfactory method of 
portraiture. And the result of our reading is a clear impression 
of the whole individuality of the man. <A more definite and 
pronounced character it would be hard to find, and this fact, 
no doubt, makes Father Pollen’s task somewhat easier. No 
man we have ever met looked himself more than Father 
Morris as we knew him in his later years. Perhaps a super- 
ficial eye might read no more in his features and expression 
than his keen intensity and suppressed vehemence, which were 
still more manifest in his speech; but the tenderer and more 
lovable characteristics were also traceable on closer scrutiny. 
We must accord to him the praise of being a strong character 
in the truest sense of the word. His self-control was not the 
result of a negative temperament, but of a firm spirit domi- 
neering over emotions of no ordinary impulsiveness. Perhaps 
he was almost too “straight” a man ever to have much 
patience with the illogicalities and inconsistencies of the 
majority of human souls. To know right and not to do it, 
to hold premisses and deny the conclusions, seemed to him 
some sort of madness. If he failed anywhere in his dealings. 
with others, it was here. He was in some respects as “ideal ” 
as Ward, as ruthless in his logic, although his mind was in 
no sense philosophic or speculative, but altogether positive 
and historical. Whether it was the Catholic Church or the 
Society of Jesus, he seemed so absorbed by his enthusiasm for 


1 Life and Letters of Father John Morris, S.J. By J. H. Pollen, S.J. Quarterly 
Series. London: Burns and Oates. 
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the ideal and heavenly prototypes as to be unwilling to admit 
that the concrete must always be a rough copy of the abstract 
where human nature is the material to be worked upon. The 
Catholic Church was the guiding enthusiasm of his life. It was 
in her that Christ was manifest to him, and claimed his service 
and devotion. All that in any way, however remotely, touched 
her honour, was worth dying for, let alone fighting for. But 
here, perhaps, his uncompromising intensity made him over- 
eager to bring more under the term Catholic than it can be 
reasonably expected to cover. Minds such as his find it hard 
to keep in truth’s golden mean between “ maximizing” and 
“minimizing.” But if “minimizing” is in some sense disloyal, 
loyalty is not necessarily in the opposite extreme. 

If it had not been for a deeply affectionate heart, which so 
often strove and was victorious over his “ logicality,” his intensity 
might have made him a somewhat narrow and intolerant thinker, 
for it is only frigid indifference that can afford to see more than 
one side of most questions, and, except unselfish love, every 
strong feeling tends to bias the mind. But his love could not 
live on abstractions, and poured itself out in the form of a 
singularly realistic attachment to Christ, whom he had brought 
home very clearly and definitely to his imagination and emo- 
tions; while, with regard to others, he seemed in no way a 
victim of the fallacy which construes strong personal affections 
into treason against God, but confessed that his love of Christ 
and of his friends grew pari passu. Naturally demonstrative, 
he so kept himself in hand in this matter that to many the 
revelation of his affection came in the form of some sudden 
self-betrayal under strong pressure, while to many it never came 
at all. 

That to some a man of such pronounced personality should 
at a superficial glance appear egoistic was inevitable. To form 
a high estimate of oneself, however just, and so far to believe 
in oneself, is considered incompatible with that habit of 
insincere self-depreciation which passes for modesty, and which 
is of course the very extremity of affectation. Father Morris 
believed very heartily in his own views, and made no disguise 
of the fact. When others differed from him, it followed 
logically that they were wrong and ought to be told so. If 
this was done with characteristic energy and incisiveness, it 
was a fault of temperament rather than of any indifference to 
the fee'ings of others. That a person should not wish to be 
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set right was ridiculous. Added to this, there was the passion 
for having everything set right which characterizes every noble 
nature, and costs it an amount of annoyance and irritation 
which is unaccountable to the apathetic many. In conversation, 
too, he took for granted, as perhaps others are too shy of doing, 
that he could talk most interestingly about the matters he was 
most interested in himself. Were we all to do so, we should 
no doubt talk a good deal about ourselves, but we should be 
much more entertaining. 

The following extract—to take one of many—may give 
some idea of the pressure under which he lived, and, when able, 
liked to live,as being the most congenial environment for a 
nature like his. He writes on January 13, 1880: 


If the thoughts of the brain photographed themselves legibly, you 
would have a long answer with plenty of details, but as it is, and until 
Edison turns his attention to this little matter, you must be content to 
know from me, with all that is kind, that I am not ill—barring an 
obstinate cold—but that I am utterly destitute of time. To write a 
long proof that I have no time to write, touches my penchant for the 
logical—so you are spared the list of my occupations, and so am I. 
But I am spared the list only, not the occupations, and my letters have 
suffered to an extent that simply pains me. But so itis. There they 
lie in heaps, clamouring for answers long due, and harm I fear coming 
in some cases—but what can I do? I thought of sitting up last night, 
when the Office was said, to let you know that I was not ill; but I 
thought it too absurd to make myself ill, or at least to spoil to-day, in 
order to show that I am well. I have cut off a bit of each end of the 
night, and can spare no more, for I need sleep, and shall need it till I 
get clear of the thing that has eyes and eyelids. 

The pull is heavy, but I enjoy. it thoroughly, all but the temporal 
charge—but it zs a pull, and two or three times I have found myself at 
leisure but too tired to use it. Hand and brain both struck work, but 
they go on again when compulsion returns ; and unluckily you are just 
out of the pale of compulsion. Are you though ? 

I had written thus far with my morning letters lying unopened 
before me, when the bell rang for me to go to the novices for their 
repetition of yesterday’s exhortation. It is a serious part of the work, 
three exhortations a week in the house and two out of it. But, oh, 
these letters! There is a serious case of conscience referred to me. 
Then I have applications for forms of petitions for the Martyrs, and I 
ought to write to the Bishops and Chapters to petition. I have urgent 
letters, written to me during the long retreat, not yet attended to, to 
say nothing of heaps of later ones, some involving difficult points. 
But if I go on writing thus, I shall have tumbled into my illogical 
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defence, like Dr. Gentili, when the bell rang by the Bishop’s order to 
stop his long preaching, and he preached for half an hour after the 
bell rang on the merits of stopping preaching at the sound of the bell. 
(pp. 240, 241.) 

It is difficult to abstract from personal recollections, but to 
the best of our ability we have drawn our portrait from the 
pages of Father Pollen’s successful and interesting book. 
Altogether Father Morris was, as we have said, a man of 
intense personality, who was great by believing in and living 
for something great outside and above himself. Such a life could 
never be egoistic in any vituperative sense, being nothing less 
than a continual self-sacrifice. In these days of dead-level 
mediocrity he will always be, to the writer, as to others who had 
the privilege of knowing him, among those 

spiriti magni 
Che di viderli in me stesso n’esalto. 


2.—THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE} 


The little work before us comprises some score of sermons 
preached on various, and mostly special, occasions by the 
Bishop of Newport. He has collected them into a volume 
under the title of Zhe Christian Heritage, a title which fairly 
represents their subject-matter. This is not the first contribution 
of the sort from the author’s pen, and we have long since learnt 
by pleasant experience what a treat is in store for us when we 
see his name on the cover of a book. Probably not a few 
readers, like ourselves, will turn over the pages in the hopes of 
finding some sermon which they have themselves heard 
delivered. If they find it, they will be specially gratified, for 
one always feels, as one listens to the Bishop preaching, that his 
sermons are meant to live, and that we ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of reading and re-reading them quietly by ourselves ; for 
only in this way can we take in sufficiently the store of valuable 
instruction and pregnant thoughts, expressed in such fresh and 
delicate language, with which they teem. A critic is expected 
nowadays to be restrained in his commendations, lest they 
should seem to be unreal, but we have no fear lest readers, after 
perusing this volume of sermons, should find exaggeration in 
the language we have used. 


1 The Christian Heritage. Set forth in Sermons by the Right Rev. John 
Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport. London: Burns and Oates. 
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It is hard to extract when all is so perfect, but a few extracts 
may be of assistance in indicating the nature of the subjects 
handled. 

The first sermon is entitled Revelation, and discusses the 
grounds of its necessity, grounds so ill understood by the 
thinkers of the day. One of these grounds, and indeed 
the central one, has its place in theological treatises, and is 
emphasized by St. Thomas Aquin as in a section, which, on 
account of the subtlety of its thought, has occasioned much 
discussion. This thought could hardly be more lucidly inter- 
preted than in a passage of which the following is a small 
portion : ; 


A spiritual nature cannot stop within its nature. It seems a paradox 
to say this The view which we hear constantly enlarged upon by all 
but Catholic preachers is that human nature is complete, and has 
possibilities of perfection in itself. What could be more futile, these 
reasoners exclaim, than that God should have made a nature with gifts 
so complex and so wonderful, and yet should find Himself obliged, the 
instant it had left His hands, to supplement its deficiencies with the 
lavish infusion of gifts of another sphere—the lavish exertion of powers 
altogether His own. The answer is, that if the nature was to be spiritual, 
nothing else could be expected to happen. ‘The reason is, that what is 
spiritual is incapable of definite limitation. No man ever had a thought 
to which he could not add another and a deeper thought. No mind 
ever formed an ideal to which there could not be given some yet higher 
characteristic or more glorious feature. No instant can happen in the 
existence of a thinking being when there could be no new thoughts, no 
new combinations, no new aspirations. Therefore, if the spiritual heart 
of man was to have a religion, not only must that religion be definitely 
given to it by a message from the outside, but, what is more, that 
message from above, must reveal the very highest possible conception 
of a Creator and a Last End—the most perfect ideal of a God anda 
Father ; or else the heart would querulously and restlessly still seek for 
something more.} 


The providence of God and how it can consist with so much 
tolerance of evil is a matter in which modern minds find much 
perplexity. The answer is certain, but not always easy to take 
in. It is thus that the Bishop expounds it in a sermon preached 
at Farm Street :* 

[Men] find themselves wondering why God and His blessed ones do 


not make themselves habitually seen and felt upon the scene of the 
lower world. They are impatient that evil should be so triumphant and 


* Po. 7, & 2 December 8th, 1891. 
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good so trodden under foot, that the Divine order should be so 
disturbed, the innocent led astray, and the wicked left unpunished in 
their sins. It is an ignorant if a natural impatience. For God has set 
limits to His might; He has tied His hands. Probation and merit 
would be impossible if God did not hold Himself out of sight ; because 
if God were the sun in the heavens .and the air in which we live, free- 
will would be impossible; and to a rational creature the exercise of 
free-will, at least during some period of its existence and as a probation, 
seems to follow from the very fact of its creation. In other words, God 
could not both create an order like this world and reveal His face in 
the midst thereof; and if probation is to be the rule; and if the over- 
powering presence of the Creator is therefore not to be the rule; then 
we can easily understand that the period of probation, which, in the 
instance of man, consists of the years of a life-time, must be a period 
when the world of spirits is cut off from men—closed, silent, and 
remote. . . . Nevertheless, and here I come to the great truth which 
is indicated in the text I have used,! between these two pillars of Divine 
providence—between God’s fatherly love on the one hand and His 
awful hiddenness and silence on the other—there is a way out to a 
wide and unexplored sea, a sea that is peaceful and safe, and full of 
joyful surprises to all who believe in God, in Providence, and in the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. 

It is not difficult to understand what is meant by the Hand of the 
led... 


The value of the book encourages us to disregard conditions 
of space and allow ourselves yet another quotation, this time 
from a passage excellently calculated to assist us in entering 
into the true spirit of the Psalms: 


The Book of the Psalms is at once the Divine warrant for man’s 
dedicating his powers to the praise of God, and the Divine exemplar 
of the way in which it is to be done. The language is the language 
of emotion ; language which befits the presence of God, the solitude of 
contemplation, the temple of worship. The language is poetry ; not the 
poetry of frigid conceit or artificial ornament, but the poetry of intense 
earnestness and rich fancy, the poetry of one who sees the truth, and 
who seizes on every colour of the sky and every shadow of the night 
to embody the visions of life and eternity which pass and repass in his 
hours of communion with his God. It is the language of the heart 
which rises to every height, and has known every depth; which is 
familiar with triumph, and yet has felt the cold grip of sadness and 
despair. But it is the speech of a soul to whom God is the first and 
the last. To the singer of Israel, Jehova is God; and He is man’s 
Maker ; the Lord is Shepherd, the Lord is King. The God of Israel 
is a strong, living God; He is great and exceedingly to be feared; His 


1 Esdras viii. 22. 2 Pp. 317—319. 
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name is wonderful in the whole world. He loveth justice, and He 
searcheth hearts; He is terrible, and who shall resist Him? Yet His 
mercy is without measure; it endureth for ever; the earth is full of 
His goodness. The just cry, and the Lord hears them; He is nigh 
to the contrite of heart; He saveth the humble and the poor. . . . The 
singer of Israel speaks for the universal spirit, and to that spirit, God 
is Father and Master; and no faculty is rightly employed but in 
Him, no word is wisely uttered which is not in praise of Him, no 
moment is well filled except in magnifying Him, no creature has any 
purpose in its being except to show Him forth and glorify His holy 
Name. It is no wonder, then, that the Book of Psalms—called by the 
Hebrews the Book of Praise—has been the book of the believer’s 
prayer ever since it grew out of the hearts of holy David and of the 
Hebrew singers four thousand years ago and more.! 


3.—THE DIVINE REDEEMER AND HIS CHURCH.? 


With the exception of the Church History of England, this 
book is up to date the largest venture of the enterprising 
Catholic Truth Society, and, if only its purpose is kept in view, 
it may be found of much use. Perhaps the title might suggest 
a theological or spiritual treatise, but it is in fact a work of 
an historical or quasi-historical character. It commences with 
a very brief historical outline of the Old Testament history, 
after which it divides itself into two parts, of which one is 
occupied with the Life of our Lord, the other with the history 
of His Church. Nevertheless, the author, in his Preface, calls 
it “a work not of erudition, but of devotion.” Perhaps, as 
the Cardinal Archbishop observes, Father Douglas underrates 
himself somewhat in thus deprecating the praise of erudition. 
It will be clear to the discerning that his own knowledge travels 
beyond the borders of what he seeks to communicate. For 
there are many guardedly-worded sentences which imply the 
desire to recognize without unnecessarily obtruding upon his 
readers matters which do not fall within the scope of the work. 
For the work is truly devotional in the sense that it is intended 
for readers who, bearing in mind that sacred history is the 
history of God’s providential dealings with mankind, desire to 
study for the profit of their souls the leadings of His guiding 

1 Pp. 196—198. 

2 The Divine Redeemer and His Church, By Edward Douglas, C.SS.R. 
With a Preface by H.E. the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1896. 
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hand. In view of this useful exercise, it is desirable that all 
good Catholics should know at least the outline of our Lord’s 
history and the history of His Church, and should be provided 
with aids to enable them to perceive the purpose of God running 
through it all. 

In the second portion, devoted to our Lord's own Life, there 
are many valuable pieces of information in the text and the 
foot-notes, which reflect the knowledge acquired by the author 
in his Oriental travels. This portion is, moreover, in other 
respects-the most elaborate in its treatment. 

In the third part, if one were disposed to criticize, one might 
regret that the annalistic method had been so closely followed. 
The object of the book being to serve the purposes of devo- 
tion, one would have been prepared to dispense with so complete 
a sequence of the external events, in order to have more space 
occupied with the Church’s inner life as displayed in a fuller 
account of her saints, her missions, her various religious and 
charitable enterprises. Still, if this third portion of the book 
may be regarded as a clear and simple outline of Church 
history, it is well done and will supply a felt need. 

The get-up of the book does full credit to the reputation of 
the Catholic Truth Society. 


4.—M. DE PRESSENSE’S CARDINAL MANNING.! 


M. Francois de Pressensé wrote two articles on Cardinal 
Manning in the May number of the Revue des deux Mondes, and 
they have excited so much interest that he has been pressingly 
urged to republish them. This accordingly he has done in the 
little volume now before us, in which they are further enlarged 
by a substantial Preface, in length equal to one of the articles. 
It is also, we understand, in contemplation to bring out an 
English edition very shortly. 

M.de Pressensé is full of sympathetic appreciation for the 
character and career of the late Cardinal, whom he calls “one 
of the noblest Christian examples in the present century.” He 
has been led to this estimate, apart from other public sources, 
by the valuable documents in Mr. Purcell’s biography, which 
he has known how to study in themselves, uninfluenced by 
Mr. Purcell’s disturbing criticisms. The result is that he has 


1 Le Cardinal Manning. Par Francois de Pressensé. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
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come to view these criticisms, like most people who have 
adopted the same reasonable course, with astonishment and 
indignation. This, however, is a point into which we need not 
enter now, as THE MONTH has already discussed it quite 
recently. Nor need we follow into its details M. de Pressensé’s 
portraiture of the Cardinal, coinciding as it does to so large an 
extent with the results to which we were ourselves led. We 
will only observe that the reviewer does not seem to us to have 
been quite so successful in his characterization of the other 
great Cardinal whose memory we venerate. 

This little study will be very useful to the many readers who 
have been altogether perplexed by Mr. Purcell’s treatment of 
his victim. No one can dispute M. de Pressensé’s claims to 
be regarded as a competent and independent critic, and if to 
his discriminating eyes the Cardinal comes out of the ordeal 
as “one of the noblest Christian examples of the present 
century,” some of those who have gathered from the biography 
a very different conclusion may be induced to reconsider the 
justice of their reasoning. 

But the Preface now prefixed to this appreciation of Cardinal 
Manning opens out another topic of interest. M. Francois de 
Pressensé is the son of the late well-known and highly respected 
Protestant minister, and as such occupies a somewhat repre- 
sentative character in the eyes of French Protestants. That 
such a man should come forward as the sympathetic admirer 
and defender of the Cardinal—of one who having been brought 
up in Protestantism passed over to the Catholic Church and 
became one of its foremost leaders—has seemed to a certain 
class, though by no means to all, of M. de Pressensé’s co- 
religionists, a veritable scandal. They were rejoicing over 
Mr. Purcell’s biography as having furnished them with an effec- 
tive argument against the religion of their abhorrence, and that 
the weapon should be wrested from their hands by one of their 
own leaders, seemed to them little short of an act of treason. 
The irritation thus excited has apparently been very vehement, 
and the author has felt acutely two forms in which it has found 
expression—one a suggestion of disloyalty to his father’s 
memory, which has wounded an evidently affectionate nature, 
the other a confident statement that he was about to join the 
Catholic Church, which he resents as both unfounded and also 
an unwarrantable intrusion into the secrets of his own con- 
science. We can appreciate M. de Pressensé’s feelings on both 
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these points, and experience of the many separate issues which 
need considering by one who bethinks himseif of joining the 
Catholic Church, will save us from any temptation to make 
prophecies about his religious future. 

There can, however, be no impropriety in referring to the 
interesting insight into his religious standpoint which he has 
himself revealed to us in the third section of his Preface. In 
that section, after acknowledging that he could hardly have 
taken the view he has taken of Manning’s personality, unless 
a certain bond of sympathy had existed between them, he 
proceeds to expound what this bond is. It seems that he has 
been much struck by the failure of individualism—the peculiarly 
Protestant principle—in the religious sphere, to preserve the 
authority of the Scriptures; and in the social sphere, to deal 
with the great work of the age, the amelioration of the condition 
of the masses. In regard to the latter, he says, “ Our generation 
sees itself confronted with an urgency that grows daily more 
imperious, by an entire order of questions in the treatment of 
which the principle of individualism seems to be hors de combat 
from the outset.” In regard to the former he laments “the 
progress of the tendency,” among Protestant divines of the best 
repute, “which destroys the authority of Holy Scripture, and 
reduces to the degree of a mere mortal, however incomparable, 
the Christ of Expiation and Justification ;” and he considers 
that the question must be faced “as to the solidity of a Church 
which reposes on justification by faith and on the inspiration 
and authority of the Scriptures, but which sees these two 
foundations broken through by the very weapons which she 
thought to use in their defence.” Occupied with such reflec- 
tions, he has been naturally struck by the capacity and fresh 
vigour which the Catholic Church displays in preserving the 
ancient dogmas, and in meeting the wants of a new age. And 
he has been attracted by the personality of Manning, as of one 
in whom this power of the Catholic Church was signally illus- 
trated ; that is to say, by reason of the Cardinal’s part in fixing 
dogmatic teaching through the Vatican Council, and in dealing 
with the social problems of English national life. 

These few words will suffice to show the nature of M.de 
Pressensé’s little work, which we trust may find many interested 
readers. 
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justify a presumptuous carelessness. 


and some fresh matter has been added. 
1 Meditations on the Gospels for Every Day in the Year. 


Edition, London and Leamingion: Art and Book Co. 
* P.. 286. 





5.—MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS.! 


The number of meditation books continually grows, a fact 
which must be attributed partly to the desire of variety, partly 
perhaps to the feeling that the wants of those who daily medi- 
tate on our Lord’s Life have not yet been quite satisfactorily 
met. Of the present volume its English editor says: 
book possesses merit which has been widely recognized. 
meditation books disappoint highly educated people, because 
the points are unduly spun out. Father Médaille is brief, terse, 
and suggestive. Each of his meditations contains germs of 
thought that spontaneously, as it were, run 
developments, and very many are fertile with seedlings that 
quickly grow up into fruit-bearing plants. The auther, more- 
over, writes soberly, and is singularly free from far-fetched 
sentiments.” These words, as coming from Father Eyre, will be 
an ample assurance of the correctness of what they state, and 
the impression derived from a casual inspection of the volume 
fully bears out his verdict. Father Eyre also mentions in his 
Preface that he has “toned down some expressions concerning 
the number of the saved, which possibly. would be more 
susceptible of misinterpretation at the present day than two 
hundred years ago.” There is also a meditation on the uncer- 
tainty as to whether we are in a state of grace, which, from our 
knowledge of his mind,we feel confident he would also have liked 
to tone down had it occurred to him. “No one knows, or can 
know, if our contrition has been efficacious. This is a dreadful 
uncertainty,” says Pere Médaille.2 What he means is correct, so 
far as it goes, and might perhaps have been used without fear of 
unintended consequences a hundred years ago. But many modern 
writers might be led by it to forget that though we may not 
have the certainty of faith, we can have, if we try to live faithful 
lives, and to prepare ourselves well for the sacraments, a prac- 
tical certainty sufficient to remove timid anxiety, though not to 
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In this new edition the work has been practically recast, 


Translated from the 
French of Pere Médaille, S.J. Edited by the Rev. William H. Eyre, S.J. New 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THERE are a good many Catholics living away from our 
great towns who, while anxious to do something to nourish their 
souls, and to advance in holiness, find themselves in a more or 
less continual difficulty with regard to spiritual reading. No doubt 
there are several most useful Catholic Libraries, which, like that 
long established in London, at 48, South Street, Mayfair, 
undertake for a moderate subscription to despatch books to any 
part of the kingdom. But would-be readers will not always 
face the trouble of exchanging books by post or rail, or they 
find it too expensive to change them frequently, or they are 
depressed and discouraged by the mere bulk of some of the 
spiritual treatises they begin to peruse, or they are embarrassed 
even by the difficulty of choosing a book for themselves. To 
all such persons, or to those of them at any rate who possess a 
moderate acquaintance with French, we venture to recommend 
an institution which has been established in Belgium for the 
last twenty years under the title of the Petite Bibliotheque 
Chrétienne. Its object is to diffuse solid Catholic literature, 
almost entirely ascetical, in a handy and attractive form, and at 
very moderate cost. For the sum of three francs a year in 
Belgium, or three francs fifty centimes in this country, the 
subscribers are entitled to receive post free a series of little 
booklets, averaging over eight hundred pages in the twelve- 
month, sent out in /fascicules at the beginning of every month. 
We have examined a number of these little volumes, and we 
can speak most highly of the judgment and tact shown in their 
selection. There is plenty of variety ; the treatises are for the 
most part very practical, and are largely drawn from the 
writings of approved masters of the spiritual life, though care is 
taken as a rule to avoid books already likely to be familiar to 
the majority of readers, and the type and paper are very fair. 
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We think that we shall be rendering a service to our readers by 
adding in a footnote! the list of the issues for one specimen 
year, 1892. One of the latest and most appreciated booklets 
of the series is a treatise on the Novena of St. Francis Xavier, 
“the Novena of Grace,” as it is called, compiled by the editor of 
the Petite Bibliotheque, Father J. F. Kieckens, S.J. It is to Father 
Kieckens, at the Collége St. Michel, 14, Rue des Ursulines, 
Brussels, that all communications and subscriptions should be 
addressed. We may add, that to avoid the difficulty of annual 
remittances in the case of such a small sum, the booklets will be 
sent continuously for four years to any address in this country 
for a single payment by post-office order of twelve francs. The 
fact that the work has existed for twenty years already, and is 
at present more thriving than ever, seems a sufficient guarantee 


of its stability. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (4th 
Quarter, 1896.) 
The Holy Season of Advent. WV. WVilles, S.J. Psalm 108 (109): 
A contribution to the exegesis of the Maledictory Psalms. 
A. Haitzmann, S.J. Rejoinder to Father Dummermuth’s 
Book, “Defensio Doctrine S. Thome.” J&. Frins, S./. 
The Arguments of Aquiprobabilism. AH. Noldin, S./. 
Reviews, &c. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (September 5 and 19, 1896.) 
Modern Pedagogics. The Tsar in Paris. Catholicism in Abys- 
sinia in the Seventeenth Century. Moral Power of the 
Catholic Church. Rita, a tale. The Pelasgic Hittites. 
Reviews. Archeology. 


1 Aimons Jésus pratiquement et véritablement, par un Anonyme. (89 pp.) 

Courage et confiance, ou pensées rassurantes dans les peines intérieures, par L. de 
Blois, bénédictin.—Suzz¢ du Plan de Vie chrétienne, par Bourdaloue, S.J. (1€0 pp. 
et 16 pp.) 

L’ Imitation de la sainte Vierge, par A. de Rouville, S.J. (384 pp.) 

La science de la Croix, par Huy, S.J. (64 pp.) 

Traité du Purgatotre, par Ste Catherine de Génes. (56 pp.) 

Les scrupules considérés comme obstacles a2 la perfection chrétienne, par Scaramelli, 


S.J. (86 pp.) 
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The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (September 15, 1896.) 

The Reunion Movement in England. Father Sydney Smith. 
French Protestantism: The Synod of Sedan. Father 
Portalié. Anne de Caumont. Father Chérot. Asceticism 
and Philosophy. Father Roure. Evolution in Architecture. 
Father Regnabel. 


REVUE GENERALE. (September, 1896.) 
Coomans. Hector van Doorslaer. The Situation as to the 
Legislative Elections. Ch. Woeste. Cell-prisons of St. 
" Gilles and of Louvain. Georges Guelton. Bibliography, &c. 


L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (September 15, 1896.) 
Congress of Catholic Jurisconsults. £.Z.8. “Au dela des 
Forces.” Abbé Delfour. Victor Hugo. Abbé Relave. The 
“School Question in Manitoba. Odserver. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (September.) 
The Letters between Abgar and our Saviour. Dr. J. Nirschl. 
The Name Mary in early Christian Inscriptions, Dr. de 
Waal. The Doctrine that Christ died only for Original 
Sin. Dr. N. Paulus. An Eminent Scholar of our 
Day (Dr. O. Willmann). Dom. J. Henninger, O.S.B. 
Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (September, 1896.) 

The Unity of the Church and the Encyclical Sates Cognitum. 
E. Lingens, S.J. The Question of Primary Education 
in Prussia. B. Cathrein, S.J. The Order of Our Lady 
of Mercy. C. Kneller, S.7. A Hundred Years of Arctic 
Exploration. /. Schwartz, S.J. English Churches of 
the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. /. Braun, S./. 
Reviews, &c. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (September, 1896.) 

St. Ignatius of Antioch and the Roman Church. Dom John: 
Chapman. The Benedictine Congregation of the Presen- 
tation. Dom U. Berliére. The Venerable John Roberts, 
O.S.B. Dom Bede Camm. Benedictine Notes. Obituary. 
Reviews, &c. 
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